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THE DOCTORATE. the colleges rush after these to be-| ADULTERATION OF INTOXICATING der seed, 1-2 gallon sulphuric acid.” | HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. RATIFICATION MEETING OF ENDEAV- 


BY REV. S. BRISTOL. 


The beautiful letter in the last Pa- 
ciric from Rev. B. Fay Mills, declin- 
ing the title of “D.D.” given him by 
the Iowa College, quite moved my 
heart, and leads to the writing of the 
following letter. I have long been 
convinced that the conferring of the 
doctorate, the boosting of one of the 
Lord’s ministers by human hands 
above his brethren, is contrary to the 
teachings of Jesus, and injurious to 
religion. Allow me to give in THE 
Paciric some of the reasons for my 
faith. Before I do so, allow me to 
say that I know full well that nota 
few of my brethren who bear these 
honors are in a sense compelled. 
They did not seek them; they never 
craved them. They were forced upon 
them without their knowledge. They 
dislike to be called “D.D.,” because 
they don’t claim to be an inch above 
those not doctorated as they have 
been. The distinction the college 
gave them above others they utterly 
repudiate. We have no criticism to 


make upon these brethren, unless it | 


be that—like Brother Mills, Albert 
Burns, and others—we think it would 
have been well if they had openly 
rejected the title, and obeyed literal- 
ly Christ’s command, “Be ye not call- 
ed rabbi.” 

1. Our first objection to the doctorate 
is Christ forbade it. The word rabbi, 
in Christ’s day, had, as its principal 
meaning, that of a teacher par emi- 
nence of the Levitical law. He was 
raised by his title to a dignity above 
the ordinary teacher of the Jewish 
law. He wasa “D.D.” of that law. 
He was aspecial teacher, and a grade 
above the ordinary priest. Robinson 
translates the word rabii by doctor; 
so do Webster and Kitto, and nearly 
all commentators. The modern term 
“Doctor of Divinity” applied to a man, 
puts him in relation to his brother 
preachers of the gospel, in like man- 
ner, a grade above them. Christ 
plainly forbade it when he said, ‘‘Be 
ye not called rabbi, for one is your 
master, eyen Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” 

2. The doctorate is comparatively 
a modern innovation. Such was the 
impression Christ’s words made upon 
the early Church, and such the re- 
ceived interpretation of these words, 
that the doctorate did not appear for 
a thousand years. It was not till 
the twelfth century that it found ad- 
mittance into the Christian Church. 


3. The doctorate lays a temptation 
in the path of ministers to seek a 
title of honor above their brethren 
—one of the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue. That preachers are often 
tempted in that direction, we have 
_ ample proof in modern times, as well 
as'in the days when James and John 
sought the first place of honor in 
Christ's kingdom, and when even first 
before the crucifixion “there was a 
strife among them who.should be 
the greatest.” Oh, if boards of col- 
lege trustees could publish the im- 
modest and left-handed efforts min- 
isters often make to induce the be- 
stowal of these honors, the world 
would blush for shame, not to say 
the Christian Church. Christ meant 
to keep this temptation away from 
the preacker’s path, but the colleges 
—alas! Christian colleges, have car- 
ried it back ! 

4, The doctorate is, and has been, 
as @ rule, bestowed on a class least 
worthy of it. The recipients are usual- 
ly the able and eloquent defenders of 
the popular orthodoxy of their times, 
and the patrons, also, of the abuses 
generally practiced, however hoary 
in evil and guilt; such, for example, 
as slavery and wine-bibbing. How 
the doctorates were bestowed during 
pro-slavery days, North and South, 
upon the open defenders of that in- 
finite wrong ! 


5. This Romish and Jewish title of 
honor is ‘seldom found on the head of 
the true: reformer and martyr of his. 
times! Studiously, it avoids such a 
man. Many ministers were eminent 
preachers against the sins of their 
times in ihe days of slavery agitation 
and wine-bibbing. And during those 
years the colleges were showering 
around them ecclesiastical hats; 
many, but none of them, or next to 
none, fell on a reformer’s head. No; 
they were deemed unworthy! But 
what shall we say when we turn to 
the great evangelists of recent date, 
the apostles of modern times, through 
whom hundreds of thousands have 
been converted, and see them all 
passed by, and left uncrowned with 
these college honors. Reader, let 
_ these hatless men ‘pass before you— 
Whitfield, Wesley, Spurgeon, Finney, 
Avery, Moody and Mills. Whata list 
of mighty men ! | 

What score of these college-crown- 


stow on them their laurels? No; such 
were not the men they delight to 
honor. Perhaps it will be said : «B. 
Fay Mills is an exception.” Let it, 
then, be noted that it was not the 
great and popular college that sought 
to crown him—like Yale, or Harvard, 
or Princeton, or Dartmouth, etc.— 
but one of the least ‘and youngest— 


| the Iowa College. Ifit be said the 


degree was not conferred upon the 
others of the above list because they 
were known to be conscientiously op- 
posed to it, like Mills, then let me ask, 
whence the unanimity of these ancient 
men of God in deeming the doctorate 
forbidden and evil? Whence the in- 
stinctive shrinking of these men, full 
of the Holy Ghost, from wearing a 
badge, so eagerly clutched and crav- 
ed by the opposite class of men ? 

Said the Lord Jesus: “How can 
ye believe who receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor 
which cometh from God only” (John 
v: 44). 


BY REV. E. N. BARTLETT. 


Eprrors Paciric: In your recent is- 
sue, it is related that Iowa College 
had conferred the honorary title of 
D.D. upon Rev. B. Fay Mills, and 
that he had respectfully but de- 
cidedly declined to accept the honor. 
Mr. Mills was right, and his let- 
ter declining the honor does credit 
to his mind and heart; and if all of 
Christ’s ministers upon whom these 
honorary titles are conferred would 
follow his example, it would soon put 
an end to this custom so contrary to 
both the letter and teaching of Christ 
and his apostles. ‘Be not ye called 
rabbi [doctor] for one is your rabbi, 
and all ye are brethren.” ‘How can 
ye believe who seek the honor that 
comes from men?’ “Let each esteem 
others better than himself.” Now, if 
it is wrong for ministers to covet or 
receive distinctions, honors and ti- 
tles, it is equally improper for col- 
lege authorities to confer them. The 
custom tends to stimulate praise and 
worldly ambition in ‘hearts not wholly 
sanctified and dead to-all desires for 
the honor that comes from men. It 
creates invidious distinctions among 
brethren who, in Christ’s esteem, 


are all equal. 


The frequent and promiscuous 
bestowals of the title of « D.D.,” and 
the unworthy methods sometimes em- 
ployed to obtain it, have destroyed its 
significance and reduced it nearly to 
a meaningless farce. It has come to 
employ no specially superior talent 
or excellence over hundreds of others 
on whom no title is conferred, and 
who, like Mr. Mills, neither desire it, 
nor would willingly accept it. While 
some, like the Pharisees of old, felt 
exalted by the “semi-lunar fardels” 


attached to their names, there are 


many others, and it is charitably be- 
lieved they constitute the large ma- 


jority of those who have received the 
title, who did not seek nor desire it, 
and never use it for themselves. But 
it is humiliating, not to say disgust- 


ing, to find the pages of our mission- 
ary mazazines containing the names 
of the officers and corporate members 
perfectly crammed with “ D.D.’s,” as 
if no one but a “D.D.” could hold 
any Official relation to a religious or 
philanthropic society. 


It is greatly to be regretted that 
Oberlin College, which, until recent- 
ly, has refrained from conferring 
honorary degrees above that of “Mas- 
ter of Arts,” has at last succumbed, 


‘and has recently conferred the “D.D.” 


and “LL.D.” upon a few of its alumni, 
and perhaps others. As every true 
Christian minister is a “Doctor of 
Divinity” in fact, the only consistent 
course for Christian colleges and 
universities is to confer the title on 
all, or withhold it from all. But the 
authority of Christ and the spirit of 
Christianity ought to put an end to 
this now unmeaning custom. =~ 


— 


THE TRUTH VS. THEOLOGY. 


The truth is deeper than any ques- 
tion of abstract theology. It.is old- 


than theology.— Chicago Herald. 

As theology is just truth about 
God harmonized, and is, therefore, 
concrete and not abstract—God being 
not an idea, but a being—the assum- 
ing antithesis above is a false one. 
Theological truth cannot ‘‘be broader 
than theology.” Who does not know 
that the question raised by Professor 
Briggs about errors in original Script- 
ure, or in copies of .it, is more than a 
thousand years older than. the New 
York disturber of Presbyterian faith, 
and not a bit “abstract,” but.all con- 
crete, With .some: secular editors 
everything is “abstract that is not 
material—i. ¢., physical—-which. only 


exposes their,ignorance... And ag the. 


ed men, united, can equal the least: 
_ Of these mighty men of God? .Did: 


truth about 
‘to them “abstract.” 


tillers and saloon-keepers. 


bear’s oil. 
rections, in which not a bit of bear's 


er than the Briggscase. It is broader | 


God is not. physical, it is 


LIQUORS—IV. 
BY REY. GEORGE H. DE KAY. 


So much for the stronger kinds of | 
liquors. In regard to beer, which so 
many people regard as a harmless 
beverage, “really healthful, you 


know,” I have only to say that it is 


equally as adulterated and poisoned 
as all other liquors. I will simply 
add the following letter written by a 
man who has been a saloon-keeper, 
but who was converted and reform- 
ed. The letter reads: | 


‘‘Brooxtyn, N. Y. Feb. 9, 1878. 


‘‘We have in New York, beer fac- 
tories where, in 15 minutes, they will 
turn you out as much ale or beer as 
you choose to call for, and there is 
not a particle of malt or hops in it; 
nothing but a concoction of poison- 
ous drugs and chemicals, which, 
when it gets the air, and is turned 
out upon the pavement, turns as 
black as ink in a few minutes, and 
cannot be rubbed off except by hot 
water, and soap or sand, well scrub- 
bed. I know whereof I speak, for 
seven years experience in the trade 
has given the knowledge and ability 
of becoming an expert. Your broth- 
er in Christ, Correr.” 

Recently we read that there are of 
late years great improvements in the 
art of brewing and distilling. 

Let us turn now for a few minutes 
to the subject of wines, as concerned 
in our general subject. Many people 
drink wine who will not drink the 
stronger kinds of liquors. They do 
so not only because wine is the more 
genteel beverage, but also because of 
the impression that it is less harmful, 
being purer and lighter than whisky 
or brandy. 

Wine is the fashionable drink of 
society. We do not read that “at 
Mrs. de Jones’ brilliant reception, the 
guests were served with seven dif- 
ferent kinds of beer and whisky.” 
Bless you, no! That would be vul- 
gar, and smack too much of saloons 
and drunks. And then, again, wine 


‘sounds better in sentiment and song. 


“Poets don't sing about beer, women 
and wit.” Beer is conducive to large 
stomachs, rather than to keen percep 
tions, and Dutch wit, drawing its in- 
spiration from beer, generally sees a 


joke the next day after it is perpe- 


trated. 

“Friendship is the wine of life,” 
sound much more poetical than to 
say, “ Friendship is the rock and rye 
of life.” Undoubtedly, pure wines 
would be much preferable for me- 
dicinal uses and as a beverage than 
equally pure whiskies or brandies. 
But, in general trade, pure wine will 
be found when we find Christian dis- 
But, you 
say, look at the vast vineyards of. 
Ohio and California. See the tons 
of grapes that are crushed. Why, 
California produces every year mill- 
tons of gallons of wine from her great 
vineyards. 
Well, it makes me think of the 
man who sold a recipe for making 
il. After giving careful di- 


oil was included, he added, it might 
be well to keep a bear chained up in 
the yard, so that people would think 
you had bear oil, sure enough. If 
we didn’t raise grapes people might 
doubt the purity of our wines. There 
is even worse adulteration, if that 
were possible, in the wine trade than 
in the stronger brands of liquors. 

For afew dollars, any one can buy, 
if they know where to look for them, 
books giving recipes for the manu- 
facture of wines and all liquors, with- 
out the slow process of fermentation 
or the expense of buying grapes. 
Here is the title of a book published 
in one of our large cities and sold 
for $2.50: 


The French Wine and Liquor Manufac- 
ture. Being a clear and comprehensive treat- 
ise on the manufacture and imitation of brandy, 
rum, gin and whisky, with practical observa- 


| tions and rules for the manufacture and man- 


agement of all kinds of wines, by mixing, boil- 
ing and fermenting, as practiced in’ Europe, 
etc. By John Rack, Practical Wine and 
Liquor Manufacturer. 4 
‘This book contains twenty-seven 
recipes for making brandy, without a 
genuine article among them, besides 
a large number of recipes for wine 
without grapes. For example, here 
is one recipe to make 63 1-2 gallons 
white or red wine: “Take 60 gallons 
water, 20 pounds raisins, 1 pound tilia 
flowers, 20 pounds sugar, 5 pounds 
tartaric acid, 1 gill yeast and 4 gal- 
ons spirits—95 per cent.” Another 
recipe for sweet wine is given. Many 
‘Christian people think a little sweet 
wine is all right for sacramental pur- 


infirmities. How does this recipe 
suit you for such wine? To make 
‘fifty barrels of sweet wine “take 16 


the; little California-raised boy. 
gather quickly; the lightning 


poses; ‘and doctors are fond of order- | 
ing it for weak stomachs and other 


} bor, will ‘retire from the. office of 


sixteen barrels whisky, and you can 
readily see the kind of “sweet wine” 
you‘have. Another book has the fol- 
lowing title page: rod 

Fhe Secret Process of Manufacturing Whisky, 
‘Brandy, Gin, Rum, Bitters, Wine, Champagne, 
Lager, Ale, Pop-Cider, Spruce Beer, etc., 
without the use of the still, and in the cheap- 
esti way. Also complete instructions for mix- 
ing @very drink known to the barrkeeper. How 
to aestoe your liquor. How,4o double your 
prot by thinning down without discovery. 


How to imitate, etc, etc, By 
In this book the author says: 
“The recipes are so simple that a boy 
ten years old can make in your cellar 
or back room twenty gallons of Bour- 
bon whisky inside an hour, and you 
cannot tell the difference between it 
and the genuine.” In this book, be- 
sides many others, there are fourteen 
recipes for wine and seven for cham- 
pagne. And then the author kindly 
inserts a recipe for taking away the 
appetite from the drunkard! In one 
year, four firms in New York reported 
to the commissioners a consumption 
of 225,000 gallons of spirits for the 
manufacture of imitation wines. — 


EASTERN OBSERVATIONS. 


Dear Paciric: Let me give you the 
benefit of some of the observations I 
have made in this part of our large 
dominion. After a residence of ten 
years on the Pacific Coast, I find my- 
self: naturally measuring Hast and 
West: with each other. And East and 
West. seem to keep about “nip and 
tuck” .all along. One can love them 
both.and be»loyal to them both, and 
especially while in«the East speak | 
some: helpfal words concerning the 
neéds of the far West. OFS A 

 OLIMATE. 

Summer is pleasant here, after all 
that has been said to the contrary. 
There is a fréshness about sky and 
air and earth, after one of the fre- 
quent thuhder-storms, that fully pays 
for the terror that fills the heart of 
The 


leaps from cloud to cloud; the boom- 

ing thunder rolls and jars and mut- 

ters; the rain comes down in large 

pattering drops; little rivulets run 

along the pavement; everything gets 

thoroughly drenched. Then by-and- 

by, the sun comes out, bright and 

glad, and sends a cheery smile over 

meadow and wood and city; and earth 

looks as fresh and beautiful (and I! 
had almost said “as green”) as some | 
pretty country lass. 


RELIGIOUS CLIMATE. 


The spiritual atmosphere is good, 
and that meansmuch. Churches and 
Christianity have a kind of prestige 
here; they never seem to find it nec- 
essary to explain their raison detre; 
they are understood by the people to 
be a legitimate institution, worthy of 
life, worthy, also, of support, and 
useful in any community. Not all 


all people believe in the Church, and, 
going or not going, favor its work 
and purpose.. Perhaps that does not. 
as clearly express my thought as 
this will; there seems to be a pre- 
sumptive confidence in Christianity 
here, and the burden of proof is on 
the opponents. 3 


ONE CENT. 


Whatever becomes of silver and 
gold, the copper is here and is bound 
to stay. It seems to be the working-. 
man’s friend; but the church treas- 
urer would be glad to see a law made 
driving this little philistine from the 
land. The workingman profits by 
this cent-piece in many ways. Goods 
are cut in prices; luxuries are made 
available. Two cents will buy him 
an ice-cold glass of cherry phosphate, 
a pleasant temperance drink; and 
during certain convenient hours of 
the day he rides on the street-cars 
from one end of this large city to the 
other for three cents. I am afraid 
the churches here would pay larger 
salaries and do better financially, if 
the cent were not here. Human na- 
ture has a weakness here for the-eent, 
especially at collection time. One 
well-to-do member of the church at 
R—— of this State, when the box 
was passed one Sunday morning, put 
in a quarter (we have no bits here), 
and took out some nickels and cop- 
pers, so as to made the right change. 
He knew what he wanted to give. 
To make sure he gave the right 
amount, he grabbed hold of the box 
before the quarter went in, and held 
on firmly until he got his change. 
Derroit, Mich: 


-years leader of the Knights of La-. 
General Master Workman of that 


people go to church; but generally |. 


_ Now, friends, bear in mind the| 
| drugs used in manufacturing those | 


this 


so many things: aboi 


the Hawaiian Islands of which a’ 


tourist: might write, that it is difficult. 
to.know. where to commence. The 
‘people here are as proud of their 
country as Californians are of their 
great State. That may seem impos- 
sible, but it isn’t. There is a real 
basis, moreover, for such extravagant 
admiration. This is a land flowing 
with milk and honey, such as Moses 
described before the Israelites enter- 
ed the promised land. In scenery it 
is microcosmic, ome g from the. 
white caps of the Pacific waves, which 
thunder in lava caverns, to the boil- 
ing, seething mass of molten metal in 
famous Kilauea. In language and 
blood itis almost cosmopolitan. There 
is the largest Japanese colony ‘in the 
world, outside of Japan. There are 
thousands of thrifty Portuguese, who 
till the ground neglected by the na- 
tive Hawaiians, for whom the Portu- 
guese raise taro and sweet potatoes. 
Besides these are many Chinese, who 


| have recovered thousands of acres of 


waste marsh land, and made it green 
with rice, sugar-cane, and taro. — 


| ‘The Chinese-appear to be helpful 
and thrifty inhabitants.’ ‘The natives, 


on the other hand, are indolent, lym- 
phatic, and have made but little prog- 
ress during the recent years, either 
intellectnally:or religiously. Through 


‘the beneficence of Hon. Charles B. 


Bishop, the Kamehameha schools 


have been founded, giving opportu- | 


nity for practical industrial training 
for native boys. The Bernice Pauhi 
Bishop. museum is connected with 
this institution. The buildings are 
constructed of lava rock from the an- 
aient flows, which piled up the 
wonderful ‘mountains of Oahu. In 
museum is a fine §histori- 


cal and scientific collection of things, 


“rich and rare.” The revolution: ds. 


the natural result of one race becom- 
ing stronger than another. The gov- 
ernment of the queen was one which 
nioved-backward, not forward, contza- | 
ry to the spirit of modern civilization. 
The American spirit could not tol- 
erate the monarchy, hence the revo- 
lution. 
American Board to withdraw their ac- 
tive missionary workers 25 years ago.. 
There have been three parties here. 
—the Annexationists, the Royalists, 
who urge the restoration of. the 
Queen, and those who ask for an in- 
dependent republic. 


It was a mistake in the 


The last. party 


has nearly vanished. There is general 


confidence in the present govern- 
ment. Everybody appears to be satis- 
fied. Mr. Blount returns to-day in 
the steamer bearing this letter. What 
his report is, no one pretends to know. 
Whether these people get inde- 
pendence, a protectorate, or annexa- 
tion, they will have a stubborn race 
problem to contend with. The ques- 
tion of suffrage will be the next prob- 
lem for the islands to solve. 


Dr. Beckwith is happy and com- 


fortable in his new and. beautiful 
church, built of the bluish, close- 


grained lava rock, at a cost of one 


hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 
I_ know of no church in San Francis- 
co which equals it in architectural 
beauty. The pews, of natural finish- 
ed birch, are from Cleveland, Ohio, 
while the-panels of the gallery, choir 
and vestry are of contrasting plain 
and gnarl redwood, prepared in sec- 


tions from California. It is lighted 
with electric light, plus the genial 


Terence Powderly, for..many 
States are combining ‘to ‘fight the} jing of the Sabbath question as’ in 
that of other themes in the Monday > 
lectures of former years. And it 


‘barrels whisky, 34° barrels water, 


| 2,000 pounds sugar, 4 pounds corian- 


order in October, and enter the legal 


pastor— Waterbury, Conn., contribut- 
ing both. The congregation is large 
and intelligent. The Queen owns a 
pew, but she has temporarily given 
up church-going. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blount have been in the habit of at- 
tending the church, Mrs. Blount tak- 
ing an active part in church work. | 


A recent social event will interest 


Rev. Walter Frear, whose son, Judge 
Frear, was married August 2d to Miss 


May Dillingham, who graduated at 
Wellesley in the class of ‘93.. 
The reception was attended by the 
members of the provisional govern- 
ment and a large number of friends. 

Politically, matters are uncertain. 
When a steamer comes into the har- 
bor, natives go down, eagerly listen- 
ing for some word from America 
which might give hopes for the res- 
toration of the Queen, while on the 
other hand an attempt to replace her 
upon the throne would result in 
bloodshed. The Queen will never 
again reign in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Mr, Blount ordered the flag from the 


‘| flagstaff of the palace; but it is only 


& question of time when it will again 
wave over beautiful Honolulu. — 
H. Aug. 9, 1893. 


The liquor dealérs'of the United 


whisky ‘trust.’ The trust ‘will, of 
course, fight ‘back: ‘Success to both 


eombines!—Buffalo Fapres. 


man without any love :to 


_. That the International Christian 
ndeavor Convention of 1895 is te 
‘beheld in San Francisco was settled 
at Montreal a month and a half ago, 
and that theaction fixing it here’ 
meets the approval of ‘the Christian 


Endeavorers of the @ity: now 
oyed 


be evident to every one Whe enj 
the privilege of attending the’ 
cation meeting held in Calvary Pfes~' 
byterian church last Thursday even-— 
ing, under the auspices of the Goldea 
Gate Christian Endeavor Union. The 
house was filled mostly with young 
people, and. the enthusiasm mani- 
fested by them in the exercises, from 
the opening hymn till the repetition 
of the “Mizpah” at the close, 

proof that they were fully aro to 
the importance of the 95 Convention, 
and were united in the determina- 
tion to render it successful. Early 
in the evening an open-air service of 
song was held in Union ‘Square, just 
over the street, the brass band of 
Company 6, Boys’ Brigade, taking 


. part, and adding greatly to the inter- 


est. The praise sérvice’ with which — 


the meeting in the church began was 


led by J. J. Morris,“and was a very 
spirited one. 


self an earnest’ one, sang a solo so 
acceptably that she was recalled, and 


tributed again in no 
the interest.. 


the Union, presided, and introduced 


‘Committee of 95,” who was one of 


showing the magnitude and the high 
character of that gathering, all de- 


to our city and State: 


President of the State Union, whe 

was also at Montreal, confined him- 

self to what he saw and heard there, 

suggesting the influences which were 

set in operation by what was said 

and done; while E. B. Hays of Los 

Angeles, the present State President, 

spoke of the “ Benefits of the Conven- 

tion of 1895.” A few impromptu re- 

marks were also made by Rev. Dr. 

Dille of the Central M. E. church, 

who is always ready to respond to a 
call for a word in behalf of Christian 
Endeavor. | 
The address of the evening, how- 

ever, and the crowning feature of the 
occasion, was contributed by Rev. 

Dr. C. O. Brown of the First church, 

who, in the short time allotted te 

him, gave to the audience such a 

variety of matter, ranging from the 
humorous to the sublime, and alt 

characterized with evident earnest- 

ness, as made them laugh and ap- 

plaud, and sometimes aroused the 

more tender emotions of their hearts; 

stopping just as he had.lifted them 

to the highest pitch of interest and 

enthusiasm by the picture which he 

drew of the importance to California 

and the causé of Christ of the Con- 

vention of 1895; and the forcible 

manner in which he presented to the 

Endeavorers the duties and responsi- 

bilities resting upon them in connec- 

tion with the preparation for it. 

The success of the Convention is 
now evidently assured. J. W. 

A new example of the anthropology 
that is eating out Christian theology 
—all real theology, indeed—is noted 
in Newman Smyth's new volume. “It 
seems somewhat strange,” says the 
critic in The Thinker, “that in a book 
on Christian ethics our duty to God 
should be in every sense postponed 
to our duty to ourselves and others, 
that important. topic being scantily 
treated in a few pages almost at the 
end of the book. - Doubtless, ‘Abou 
Ben Adhem’ may be quoted, 


his brethren is loving and serving 
God; but Christ's example is surely 


to be followed in the order of the two 


great commandments, for more ‘rea- 
sons than one.” It is more than a 
question of “order.” Whittier says 
that George Whitefield— 
** Forgot, as the best have oftendone, | 
That the love of the Lord and of man are one.” 
Are they always? or in themselves? 
How, then, can any one ever “worship 
and serve the creature more than the 
‘Creator’? How can- so many love 
God :at:all.? 
The controversial skill of Dr. Joseph 
Cook is as clear in his recetit hand- 


told on great audiences as well. 


Miss Susie Hert, whe 
is getting to be a great favorite with — 
our Endeavorers, of whom she is her- © 


responded twice. The band also con- — 
small degree 


Dr. R: L. Rigdon, the President of — 


the speakers—the first of whom was © 
Rolla V. Watt, Chairman:of the State | 


the delegates to the recent Interna- — 


tional Convention at Montreal, and — 
“who gave some facts and meidents 


signed to increase the enthusiasm in- 
regard to the convention of and 
to show something of its importance 


_, WeG. Alexander of San Jose, late ee 


is true that he who loves and serves — 
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| of every friend of the family, and of 
every person in this room at the pres- 
ent time, that for many years to come 


This class thé habit of{making| A GOLDEN WEDDING. — | to the secret and unseen, the spiritual 

‘weekly collection for missionary | indissoluble bond that has given 

bjects, at ‘stability to his happiness during a 


The golden_wedding of the Rev. 


Santee Normal Training: School). of 
which the Congregational chufches 
have been so justly proud in the past, | o 


Home Wissions, 


+ 


and Mrs. C..A. Huntington of Eureka, Mong and eventful life, burdened with 


ib Paciric Grove, P. O. Box 202. suffers in the same general disaster.| want of the teachers in Ruk a : 934 | they may continue to enjoy good 
| A half of the pupils,must be turned procuredyand.sent the al | labor, checkered with adversity, cloud- | health, peace, comfort and happiness. 
| SHALL WE GATHER THE HARVEST IN | °¥9Y from this school, one of the | oné, and the letter focompanied vati- iffe of that city} which has been their ed by bereavetifent, confronted by | [Great applause. | 


The editors of Tae Paciric wish jo 
extend their hearty congratulations 
to their good brother and : sister 
Huntington, in connection with this 
remarkable incident, and to express 
to them the high esteem and hearty 
appreciation, and good wishes that 
go forth to them from this ofiice. 


EVELYN COLLEGE. 


Among the many institutions in 
the East for the higher education of 
women, there is no more important 
work than that which is in progress 
in Evelyn College for young women, 
at Princeton, New Jersey. Traversing 
New Jersey, from New Brunswick to 
Trenton, is. a road which, in colonial 
times, was called The King’s High- 
way. On this road were settled four 
towns—Kingston, Queenston, Prince- 
ton and Princessville. While Prince- 
ton has become of world-wide repu- 
tation from the famous college for 
men which was long ago established 
beneath the shade of its elms, it was 
Queenston, only three-quarters of a 
mile distant, which was chosen, one 
hundred and fifty years later, as the 
place most suitable for the new col- 
lege for women. As we enter the 
campus, we are struck with the lack 
of artificial embellishment. Nature, 
not art, reigns here. The great old 
trees grow as they were meant to 
grow, and the only signs of man’s 
handiwork are the well-kept lawns 
and flower beds. The main building, 
or college residence, is a long, low 
Queen Anne house, which was original- 
ly occupied by Theodore Provolt, a . 
relative of Aaron Burr, but which | 
has been entirely remodeled within 
the last twelve years. The interior 
is extremely quaint and homelike, 
and suggests what, I am told, is a 
distinctive feature of Evelyn, and one 
of which its students are very proud 
—a happy, informal family life. The 
second building, which has _ been 
pressed into service with the increas- 
ed number of students, is also an 
historic landmark. Of old colonial 
architecture, wholly differant from 
the Queen Anne design of the main 
building, it is no less quaint and at- 
tractive. It stands directly upon the 
“Queen's corner’ of the “King’s High- 
way, and for that reason has been 
called Queen’s Court. For what the 
queen corner was named, no one 
seems to know, but it is an accepted 
fact that the highway was laid out 
before the time of the Georges. 

In this historic place,a work is 
carried on which, in certain respects, 
is wholly different from that of any 
other college in the country. 


The well-known fact that the edu- 
cational advantages enjoyed in the 
Eastern colleges by young men far 
exceed those provided exclusively 
for young women, has given rise to 
the three affiliated colleges — the 
Harvard Annex at Cambridge, Bar- 
nard in New York, and Evelyn at 
Princeton, N. J. In each of these in- 
stitutions all the advantages of a 
great university for young men are 
made available for young women, 
without any suggestion of co-educa- 
tion. Each department of instruc- 
tion is under the supervision of the 
head of that department in the uni- 
versity; all the lectures, recitations 
and examinations of the full collegi- 
ate and special courses are given by 
the professors and instructors of the 
University. Evelyn College, how- 
ever, has,in certain respects, a differ- 
ent aim from either of the other two. 
She alone provides a residence for 
her students, and places them in a 
family life, and a social atmosphere, 
which is designed to fit them for any 
social position to which they may be 
called. It is believed at Evelyn that 
girls who go to college should be as 
tenderly guarded with respect to their 
health, and as carefully trained in all 
questions pertaining to social duties, 
as if they were in their own homes. 
Partly as a result of this watchful 
care on the part of those in authority, 
and also, no doubt, because of the 
extreme healthfulness of the climate, 
the College has never had, during the 
six years of its life, a case of serious 
illness among its students. . 
Evelyn College was established in 
1887. In 1889 it was fully incorpor- 
ated under a Board of Trustess com- 
posed largely of members of the 
Faculty of Princeton College. While 
Evelyn has no organic connection 
with Princeton, she has the cordial 
co-operation and aid of its authori- 
ties. By special resolution of its 
Board of Trustees, she has the use of 
the Princeton libraries and museums, 
and where apparatus is necessary, 
her recitations are conducted in the 
Princeton class rooms. These recita- 
tions are entirely separate from those 
of the Princeton students. Thus, 
any Evelyn student may, if she wishes, 


hostility, and sometimes by persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake. What 
is it that has swectened every cup of 
his life with a sweetness that nothing 
could embitter? 

- “What is it that has converted the 
grim visage of poverty into plenty ? 
What is it that has turned shadows 
into substance, and converted the 
very frowns of fortune into the smile 
of prosperity? What has made his 
home, humble though it has always 
been, not only a type of heaven, but 
absolutely heaven, realized under the 
domestic relation? It is all summed 
up in one short word, spelled with. 
four letters, and pronounced Jove. 
This placed upon a worthy object, 
and consciously reciprocated, is the 
essence of all good; it makes heaven 
to be the perfection of bliss, and 
makes home the type of the celestial 
abode.” | 

After speaking further in the same 
happy vein, and of the intrinsic worth 
of his most estimable wife, and earn- 
est Christian mother of their children, 
he closed, amid great applause, with 
an original poem, descriptive of their 
happy life together for fifty years, as 
husband and wife, and their bright 
outlook for the future. His aid 

As the address of Judge Hunte 
brings before us something of the 
high appreciation manifested in con- 
nection with Mr. and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton and family, by the people of 
Eureka, we quote from it as follows. 
After speaking humorously in regard 
to his being called upon rather un- 
expectedly, Judge Hunter said: 

“And as to the history of this 
family, I have been very much pleas- 
ed here this evening with the remarks 
that have been made, not only by the 
father of the family himself, but by 
others who were members of it. It 
certainly must be a source of gratifi- 
cation to parents to have lived to- 
gether for fifty years, and hold a cele- 
bration of this kind, and to have with 
them so many intelligent children as 
we see on this occasion, and to have 
with them so many friends, who have 
known them for these many years, 
who join with them in celebrating 
this most worthy occasion. It seems 
to me there can no greater pleasure 
come to any family in the country. 
Here we have, in listening to the oc- 
cupations and avocations of the dif- 
ferent members of the family, a re- 
cord that parents may well be proud 
of. It shows that they have trained 
their children in the right way; one 
of them an eminent physician, hold- 
ing a responsible position in one of 
the largest corporations in the State 
of California, aman evidently of fine 
education in his profession, and des- 
tined to make his mark in the world; 
another son, a bright young man 
from the State of Oregon, whois capa- 
ble of making a speech here that was 
listened to with great admiration and 
respect; and other members of the 
family following active business pur- 
suits—should be a source of congrat- 
ulation to the parents of these chil- 
dren, and it certainly is evidence of 
the fact that they have always done 
their duty towards them, and brought 
them up in an upright and honorable 
way. | 3 

“While they have been with us 
these many years, devoting their lives 
to the cause of Christianity, and mak- 
ing friends wherever they go, we feel 
that on this occasion, in this beauti- 
ful building so well adapted to the 
purposes for which it was intended, 
and so well adapted to gatherings 
like this, we feel, I say, that this 
is the result of their work in the city 
of Eureka. Listening to the remarks 
of the minister who just took his 
seat, as to the condition of the church 
at the time of Mr. Huntington’s arriv- 
al here, and knowing, as many of us 
do, that at that time very little inter- 
est was taken in it, we know that 
through his efforts the First Congre- 
gational church of Eureka was built 
up, and if was through his efforts 
that interest was taken in its welfare. 

“And on account of his laying the 
foundation anew of that church, we 
have this fine building here in which 
this venerable couple are to-night 
surrounded by their many friends in 
Eureka and the children of their 
family—all that are able to attend. 
And I say it is mainly due to their ef- 
forts that Eureka can boast of a 
building of this kind, and the people 
who may assemble here feel especial- 
ly proud of that fact, because it is a 
building that belongs to the First 
Congregational church of Eureka, 
and the only one of the kind in this 
county that is adapted to holding 
such a celebration in as this; and in 
it we all feel an especial pride. | 
“While this aged gentleman has 
celebrated his’ fiftieth anniversary, 
and has related to us the experiences 
of his life, we have seen that his mind 


ous little books which were printed 
on the press. The letter will tell the 
rest of the story. 
D5, 

en Mr. Bailey : I have just finished 
markingand doing up for you,a co 
oftthe ns ‘which have Vodu'printed 
.on the press which Judge Havens’ 
class sent us. I think, with your 
knowledge of singing Hawaiian 
hymns, you will have no trouble in 
singing these, to the edification of 
the class. I wish you could all hear 
our girls sing them. Their voices are 
harsher than those of the Hawaiian 
people, but they sing better than the 
Pingelapers. I presume you have 
not forgotten their singing. 

Your good letter of May 23d reach- 
ed us by the Séar late in July; also 
the materials for new rollers. We 
thank you. We have not yet tried 
the experiment of making the new 
rollers, as the old ones have lasted 
longer than we expected. Miss Abell 
is going to try soon, however. I 
doubt not she will succeed, as she is 
@ young woman who seems to know 
how to take hold of things, and is 
not afraid to try. We think her 
printing looks very well. The girl 
who does the typesetting and distrib- 
uting is probably not yet twelve 
years old. We are very glad to have 
the work for her to do, as she is ahead 
of all the others in her studies, and 
we constantly have to make work to 
keep her busy. 

She is fond of typesetting. Miss 
Abell is now printing a list of the 
Sunday-school lessons for the six 
months to come. After that, she is 
planning to print the fourteen psalms 
which my husband had translated be- 
fore he was taken from us. We think 
it will be good to have them for the 
teachers and others who wish them. 
I think we shall have something on 
hand for printing all the time. I now 
and then translate some story with a 
good moral which we shall like to 
print as a little tract, to be distribut- 
ed as seems wise, so I think you may 
feel that the press is doing a real 
work here. | 

We appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in writing the direction for re-casting 
the rollers. One who had not known 
what it is to live on an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, miles and months from 
any outside help, might not have un- 
derstood about it. 

The general work here is not, at 
present, in a flourishing state,..,] 
has seemed to be getting behindhan 
for some time, and now within the 
last two months the people have been 
fighting among themselves. This is 
almost the first fighting among the 
natives on this island of Uela since 
we came here, in 1884. 

Every part of the work has suffer- 
jed; our girls’ school less than any 

other part, naturally, as the people 
are glad to have their girls in a place 
of safety, and where they have plenty 
to eat. 

The fighting has been going on 

close about us, but there has not 
been much bloodshed, and I have not 
yet felt afraid, though we well xnow 
that among such a people circum- 
stances might easily arise in which 
our lives would be in real danger. 
We need more help; I have said it 
many times, and I doubt not that the 
Board is doing its best to send us 
help, yet it seems to us very slow in 
coming. 
Mr. Worth has made several suc- 
cessful trips to Mortlock, where 
things seem to be going on fairly 
well, and two trips westward, locat- 
ing three young teachers on new 
islands one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty miles west of us. He haa 
now gone to Ponape to have some 
repairs made on the schooner. We 
hope to see him back some time about 
the first of January. 

I am interested in what you wrote 
concerning improvements. We are 
watching with some eagerness the 
perfection of a flying machine. When 
Mrs. Sturges lived on Ponape she 
used to say she thought she might 
perhaps go home in something of 
that sort, and I am wondering now 
if I may not go home that way. | 

I think I understand something of 
the feeling which you express con- 
cerning your part in the Lord’s work. 
We realize more as we grow older 
that we really are not at all neces- 
sary to the going on of God’s plans.’ 
in his great kindness to us he lets us 
work for him, and sometimes we 
seem really to help, and sometimes it 
seems as though some of us hindered 
a good deal; yet he is very patient 

We wish to be gratefully remem- 
bered to our friends in Oakland who 
are interested in the work here. 
Perhaps I may have more to write 
before the mail closes. Sincerely 


Homes for Indian Children must be 
closed, some of the’shops must be 
shut, and industrial educators dis- 
missed, unless special fundsare-pro-| 
vided at once. In a recent article by | 

Miss Anna L. Dawes in the Jndepend- 

ent is the following testimony to this 

splendid school at Santee: “Above all, 

it is here we find the Congregational 

mission, under Alfred L. Riggs, so 

long the model and inspiration of 

other attempts to teach the Indians. 

* * * No words can express the 

value of this school.” There is no 

Indian school in America accomplish- 

ing more for the Indians than San-. 
tee Normal Training School. It is 

situated where it ought to be—that is, 
where the Indians are—and the influ- 
ence of the Christian men and women 

who give their lives to the work 
makes itself felt among the Indians 
of all the surrounding region. Years 
of most patient and heroic labor have 

brought the school into its present 
excellent condition. 

The next five years will witness re- 
sults in educational. and Christian 
work, in the training of intelligent 
and safe citizens, in the development 
of Christian manhood and woman- 
hood, in the gathering of souls into 
the kingdom of our Lord, that no 
five years in the history of Indian 
missions have witnessed. Will not 
the churches respond to this opening 
of God’s providence in the Indian 
missions? Do not compel us to sac- 
rifice this splendid work. Will not 
every pastor who reads this appeal 
take a special collection for Indian 
work before October Ist? Will not 
those who are not pastors send -in 
checks to meet this painful emergency 
in the Indian field? 


heme for the past twelve years, and 
wheré*they have been very useful in 
| building up the, First Congregational, 
| charch; and:in influencing the thought 
and moulding the character of many 
of its citizens. One of the leading 
papers, the Nerve, devotes three en- 
tire pages to a report of the interest- 
ing exercises and expressions of that 
occasion, and a pamphlet is to be is- 
sued containing a full account of the 
proceedings. A very large company 
of guests were present, “in wedding 
attire, with baskets of flowers and 
many substantial and valuable wed- 
ding presents,” in the parlors of the 
First Congregatioual church, which 
had been “ elaborately and tastefully | 
decorated” for the occasion. Of nine 
children (six sons and three daugh- 
ters), five sons and two daughters 
are living, and were all present ex- 
cept one. Dr. Thomas Waterman 
Huntington of Sacramento, surgeon 
of the S. P. R. R., was not able to be 
present. Those present were: James 
Burnham Huntington, Register of 
the U. S. Land Office at Burns, Or.; 
Sarah Eleanor Clark, whose husband 
is a eivil engineer in Portland, Or.; 
James Marsh Huntington, chief clerk 
in the U. S. Land Office, Dalles, Or.; 
Alfred Henry Huntington, miner in 
the Blue mountains of Oregon, with 
headquarters at Baker City; Bela 
Shaw Huntington, attorney-at-law at 
Dalles, Or.; Lucretia Anna Monroe, 
whose husband is an attorney-at-law 
in Eureka. All the children except 
Alfred Henry have families, and there 
are fifteen grandchildren. 

Very appropriate addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. C. A. Hunt- 
ington, Griffith Griffiths, Jas. S. Todd, 
S. M. Adsit and W. F. Warren; by 
Dr. T. W. Huntington, the Hon. B. 
S. Huntington, A. J. Monroe, Esq., 
Judge G. W. Hunter and Senator 
McGowan. 

The Rev. C. A. Huntington, though 
over eighty years of age, is still vig- 
orous in health, bright in intellect, 
and ambitious in desire, fully abreast 
of the thought of tke age; having a 
remarkable history in many respects, 
through his faithfulness in advocat- 
ing the cause of the oppressed and 
his work in connection with the In- 
dians of this-Coast. He is still able 
to “bring forth fruit in old age.” 
The present productions of his pen 
are marked with his usual originality 
and earnestness of expression, and 
his impromptu speech is very clear 
and forcible, as may be seen from 
that made in the present instance, 
which he commenced as follows: 

“The story is told of a Kentucky 
mountaineer who led his intended 
to the altar, and when the officiating 
clergyman asked him, ‘Will you take 
this woman to be your lawfully wed- 
ded wife?’ with the emphasis of his 
clan he answered, ‘I won’t do noth- 
ing else, sir.’ Then, turning to the 
bride, the clergyman said, ‘Will you 
take this man to be your lawfully 
wedded ‘husband?’ ‘Yes siree,’ was 
the spontaneous answer. 

“Then, after the marriage covenant 
was pronounced, he said, ‘Do you 
both thus‘ promise and engage ?’ 
Simultaneously they ejaculated, ‘You 
bet we do.’ [ Laughter. | 


“At nine o’clock on the morning of 
the .25th day of July, 1843, fifty years 
ago to-day, your humble servant and 
Lucretia Atwood, the youngest 
daughter of Hon. Thomas Waterman 
of Johnson, Vermont, were united in 
marriage. If our responses in the 
marriage service were less grotesque 
than those of the mountaineer, the 
sentiments of our hearts were equally 
sincere, earnest and emphatic. There 
are two theories of marriage. One is 
that the parties to the marriage con- 
tract are a unit; made so not by any 
statute law, or by any marriage rites, 
but made so by a spiritual bond ante- 
cedent tc all rites and all statutes, 
that i3 absolutely indissoluble. Unit- 
ed by that bond, there is no power on 
earth or in heaven that can dissolve 
the relationship. 

“The other theory is that marriage 
is a sort of commercial co-partner- 
ship, and, like any business co-part- | 
|nership, is capable of dissolution 
when the caprice or discontent of: 
either of the parties indicates the 
sorry fact that the union is not vital, 
but mechanical. An old _ couple 
of Pennsylvania had survived the 
three score and ten years of old age, 
and had lived together forty years in 
loving harmony as husband and wife, 
when a wag introduced into the State 
Legislature a bill of divorce, which 
passed and became a law decreeing 
that John Smith and Sally Smith 
were no longer one flesh, but twain. — 

“When the divorced parties saw 
the report in the press dispatches, as 
the story runs, they wept on seperate 
pillows that night, and early the next 


THE INDIAN FIELD? 


BY REY. C. Jd. BYDER. . 


This seems a strange question to 
ask, but the facts make it pertinent 
and pressing. It is many years since 
the first seeds of Christian truth were 
scattered among the red pagans of 
our Western prairies. Much of this 

- geed@ fell upon hard and unproduct- 
ive soil. A good portion of it, how- 
aver, found lodgment where the soil 
was fertile. This has sprung up, and 
is to-day bearing a hundredfold in 
rich, ripe grain all ready for the har-- 
vest. Shall we gather it? Many 
lives have been put into the work 
with a quiet self-sacrifice surpassed 
in no missionary field on the earth. 
Families, through successive genera- 
tions, have been consecrated to this 
heroic labor. Money, much of it 
eonsecrated by prayers and baptized 
with tears, has been put into the 
work, unregretfully, gladly, that.the 
kingdom of God may come to the In- 
dians. Shall all these forces be wast- 
ed? Shall these sacrifices count for 
little or nothing? Shall this magni- 
ficent harvest be permitted to waste 
on the prairie? This is the question 
the Congregational churches of Amer- 
ica face to-day, and which they will 
answer by their contributions, or the 
lack of them, in the next two months. 

But why is thisso? Atthe Hart- 
ford meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association in October, in 
obedience to what was believed to be 
the wishes of the churches, it was 

_ voted that no more money should be 
received from the Government for 
contract schools. This action meant 
the loss of about $22,000 which had 
been received from the Government 
for the support of the students in the 
scheols. This is nearly a third of the 
amount expended in the Indian work 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. Jt is easily seen, therefore, that 
unless the churehes make up this deficit, 
we must absolutely cui off a third of our 
Indian work. 

I have just returned from an ex- 
tended trip among the Indian mis- 
sions. If I could command language 
strong apd vivid enough to present 
what I saw, without the slightest 
adornment or exaggeration, the 
ehurches would never permit this aw- 
ful sacrifice. Four years ago I made 
a visit +> these sane missions. These 
four years hive shown as marked 
progress in the Indian field as I have 
ever seen in any field among any 
people in America. It is astonishing 
what has been accomplished. From 
Fort Berthold all the way down to 
Rosebud Agency it was a succession 
of surprises as I drove hundreds of 
miles over the prairie. Fort Ber- 
thold, situated so as to reach the 
tribes of the Mandan, Ree, Grosven- 
tre, has not only gathered the chil- 
dren of these tribes under the bles- 
sed influences of its “home school,” 
but has sent out its light, making |: 
bright the tepees of the Indians in 
the neighboring villages. The Indi- 
ans of these tribes have very largely 
taken property in severalty, and are 
managing farms and ranches up and 
down the river adjacent to our mis- 
sion. The crowded and unseemly 
villages, unwholesome both physical- 
ly and morally, in which the Indians 
were packed together a few years 
ago, are gone. The whole condition 
has vastly improved. Gathering for 
the communion on the fourth Sab- 
bath of May, we welcomed to the 
Church seventeen converted Indians. 
Rev. C. L. Hall, the superintendent of 
the mission, conducted this service, 
and if ever human faces shone with 
light divine the faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall did as they sat in the little 
ehapel and witnessed this splendid 
ingathering of souls for whom they 
san labored and prayed during these 
years. Wemustsend one-half of the 
ehildren back to their tepees, and 
eripple by so much the influence of 
this Christian school at Fort Berthold 
unless the churches and individuals 
make up the loss of the Government 
fund. This is the simple but terrible 
necessity. 

At Fort Yates the church has grown 
in these four years from sixteen mem- 
bers to one hundred and sixty. The 
hospital planted at this station 
through the generous contributions 
ef two New England ladies has been 
ef great value in the missionary work. 
It has been of great importance, es- 
pecially to the Indian women and 
ehildren in sickness. Many patients 
have been cared for in the wards of 
the hospital, and between six and 
nine hundred have received medical 
treatment in their homes from the 
physician of the hospital. The total 
expense of the hospital is only $1,600 
a year. We must close this hospital, 
unless the money is provided by spe- 
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Judge O’Brien of the Supreme 
Court of New York says that the pe- 
tition of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society presented in its behalf by 
iti counsel, William Ives Washburn, 
Esq., for leave to change its name to 
the “Congregational Home Missionary 
Society” is granted by said court, to 
take effect on October Ist next, after 
compliance with certain requisite for- 
malities. The Society’s friends will 
do well to remember that until Oc- 
tober Ist its legal name remains as it 
has been from its organization, and 
to avoid possible delays should be 
used in wills and other formal docu- 
ments in which the Society is con- 
cerned. 


A foreign diplomat, conversing with 
the Hawaiian queen on the subject of 
the mixed races in Hawaii, said: “But 
your majesty surely has no white 
blood in your veins?” “Indeed I 
| have white blood in my veins,” said 
the queen. “My grandfather ate 
Captain Cook.” 
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Our treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Cole, 512 
Twelfth street, Oakland, is looking 
for that last remittance of the mis- 
sionary year from you, or from your 
auxiliary, which is to help close the 
year with our pledges all met. 


REPORTS FROM AUXILIARIES. 


One of the best hours at Santa 
Cruz should be that for reports from 
the auxiliaries. A brief account of 
the work, methods and success of each 
auxiliary is asked for. If there is 
none in your church, come and learn 
what is doing elsewhere. | | 


ARE YOU GOING ? 


It is time for those expecting to go 
to Santa Cruz for our meetings on 
September 7th and 8th to send in 
their names. Drop a line to Mrs. IL. 
E. Dwinell, 461 East Fcurteenth 
street, Oakland, or to Mrs. C. J. 
Hutchins, 707 Sutter street, San Fran- | 
cisco, stating that you expect to go, 
and you will receive a railroad cer- 
tificate which, if presented to the 
station agent when you buy your 
ticket to Santa Cruz, will entitle you 
to return from Santa Cruz for one- 
third the regular fare. Provisions 
will also be made by the ladies of 
Santa Cruz for your entertainment. 
The trip will be delightful; the meet- 
ings promisé to be‘inspiring. It will 
‘refresh you, rest you, help you, to at- 
tend the meetings. 


WORD FROM MRS. LOGAN. > 


Mrs. Jewett—Dran Mapvam: Mrs. 
Brewer of our church in Oakland re- 
quested me to send you a copy of the 
following letter from Mrs. Logan of 
Ruk, Micronesia; but before doing | 
so I will tell, in a few words, the oc- 
casion of the letter. Being one of 
the American missionaries to the 
Hawaiian Islands, I was appointed to 
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cial gifts, in the immediate future. 
If the hospit.l is closed, the Indians 
will necessarily be driven to employ 
their old conjurers, and that will set 
back our religious work several years. 
This is the testimony of our experi- 
enced teachers. 

The school at Oahe in South Dako- 
ta, where Mr. T. L. Riggs has put in 
so many-years of faithful and self- 
sacrificing labor, must lose a third of 
its pupils unless special funds are 
eontributed. ®. 


go as a delegate from the Hawaiian 


Board to visit the missions in Micro- | 


nesia, where, of course, I met Mr. and 
Mrs. Logan; and returned in the 
same vessel to the Hawaiian Islands 
which brought the latter on her visit 
to the States. It was natural I should 
feel an interest in. the Micronesian 
mission; and, having. come to spend, 
perhaps, the evening of my. life here 
where most. of.our children are, I 
joined an adult. class in our church— 


yours, Mary E. Loaan. 


It is stated that George W. Childs 
of the Philadelphia Ledger has offer- 
ed to defray the expense of a memo- 
rial chapel, to be erected near Point 
Reyes, California, where Sir Francis 
Drake’s chaplain read the service of 
the Church of Engiand in 1579. — 


. Every man sustains a weight of 15 


— 


the First Congregational in Oakland. 


tons of atmosphere, but does not feel 
the pressure. | 


.}mo power on earth or in heayen can 


day hastened to the village parson to 
be made one again by being officially 
pronounced. husband and wife... I 
cannot vouch for the, truth of that 
story, but, true or false, it is a good 
illustration of the divine law of mar- 
riage. What God has joined togeth- 
er by the sacred tie of connubial love, 


| “Fifty years’ experience of the mar-. 


is yet still bright and active. All of 
-us who have listened to his sermons 
on different occasions know that he 
is a man of remarkable vigor of in- 
tellect, fearless in his expressions, 
perfectly independent in his views; 
we know that he is not 
only of all his mental faculties, but 
that his physical health equals the 
‘vigor of his mind, and while now 
over eighty years of age, he may still 
live for many years tocome. And I 


riage relation is worth something to 
a witness called to the stand to testity 


am satisfied that it is the sincere wish 


follow exactly the course of a Prince- 
ton student in ei‘her under-graduate 
|}Or post-graduate work. The Evelyn 
degree admits; however, of certain 
modifications of the Princeton course. 
Less Latin; elective Greek, severer 
requirements in modern languages, 
and time for music and painting are 
permitted in the regular college cur- 
‘riculum: Special students, and stu- 
dents doing merely elective work, 
are admitted to full college advan- 


tages, except in respect to the degree. 
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The music school is under the full| far away, and found Saul, or Paul, | Wherefore, I beseech you to confirm | Department, for a political question CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 


control and direction of Dr. William 
Mason of New York, who is alsoa 
trustee of the college, and Professor 
E. M. Bowman, formerly of St. Louis, 
and a pupil of Dr. Mason. 
In the spring of 1893, a full report 
of the character and quality of the 
work done in each department was 
submitted to the Board of Trustees 
by the professors in charge. In 
every instance, the amount of work 
was the same as in Princeton Col- 
lege, the methods of teaching the 
same, and the average standing of 
the students fully equal to that of 
the corresponding Princeton class. 
During the coming year, in addi- 
tion to the regular academic course, 
elective courses are offered in Eng- 
lish Literature, Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, History of Art, Con- 
stitutional Government and Inter- 
national Law, Advanced Physics, 
Higher Mathematics, Chemistry and 
Geology, under the professors of these 
‘departments in Princeton College. 
The class of 1893, which was the 
first to receive the Baccalaureate de- 
gree, have established among the 
undergraduates and friends of the 
College a scholarship association. 
The aim of the association is not only 
to provide for the students who are 
unable to meet the College expenses, 
but also to increase the endowment 
fund. Measures have been taken to 
secure $100,000 for enlarged accommo- 
dations. One-tenth of the amount 
‘has been promised upon condition 
that the rest should be raised. In 
close connection with the College is 
a school, which has in the past two 
years developed into something more 
than a mere College preparatory. It 
admits students who, not wishing to 
take a regular college course, can 
still avail themselves of an education, 
carried on after college methods, and 
with such advantages from the courses 
of lectures and recitations offered in. 
the College, as they are prepared to 
pursue. Such students are admitted 
to the full social life of the College. 
B. 


HUMAN GOVERNMENT IN THE CHURCH 
OF GOD—V. 


What Does the Bible Teach ? 


BY REV. B. N. SEYMOUR. 


It is fitting now to inquire how the 
apostles understood and acted upon 
His teaching. When the Master left 
them and ascended to heaven, did 
they act as if they were the lawful 
governors of the Church, or did they 
put away from themselves such au- 
thority, and teach the churches to 
govern themselves? It is very plain 
from the record that they pursued 
the latter course. Take the first case 
that demanded action after the as- 
cension of Jesus—the appointment of 
an apostle to fill the place of Judas. 
It hes on the very face of the nar- 

rative that whatever of human action 
there was in that appointment, it was 
the action of the whole company of 
the brethren and sisters there assem- 
bled, and no hint can be found of 
any separate action on the part of the 
apostles. This is a case of great im- 
portance to our question. If on any 
occasion, or under uny circumstances, 
the apostles might take to themselves 
authority, and leave the local church 
out of the accoutrt, surely this was a 
most suitable one. It converned them 
most closely. It was the adding of 
one to their own number, and they 
might be supposed to know best 
who and what an apostle ought to be, 
and how he should be inducted into 
the high and holy office. But they 
assumed nothing. They gave to ev- 
ery one of that one hundred and 
twenty men and women there assem- 
bled an equal voice in that most im- 
portant transaction. That was the 
way the apostles did, the first oppor- 
tunity that came to them after Christ’s 
ascension. 

They had another opportunity 
pretty soon to show how they would 
do about exercising authority in the 
Church. The number of disciples 
was increasing very rapidly. They 
had established a system of commun- 
ism in the Church, but it didn’t 
work quite smoothly. One party mur- 
mured against another party because 
their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration.. It threatened to 
be a very serious trouble. Did the 
apostles think it best that they should 
take it in hand and settle it by their 
own authority? Not much. They 
just called the multitude of the dis- 
ciples together, and told them to 
choose a committee of seven to have 
the care of this whole business. And 
the disciples chose the committee, 
and the apostles gave them their ap- 
proving hand and prayed for them. 
So that great matter was decided by 
the votes of the multitude of the dis- 
ciples. 

In Acts xi we read of the persecu- 
tion that arose about Stephen, and 
how they that were scattered abroad | 
went as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus 
and Antioch preaching the Word. 
At the latter place the. Greeks were 
Specially addressed, and a great num- 
ber believed and turned unto the 
Lord. The church at Jerusalem 
heard the tidings of the conver- 
sion of the Greeks with great joy, 
and they, the church—not a bishop, 
hor a presbytery, nor @ session—sent 
forth Barnabas to find out about the 
matter and help it on. When he 
came and found the magnitude of the 


work, he went to Tarsus, that was not | 


and brought him to Antioch. And 
it came to pass that even for a whole 
year they were gathered together 
with the church and taught much 
people. 

The church, thus filled with the 
Holy Spirit and built up in numbers 
and strength, found it had-an abun- 
dance of strong teachers. As they 
fasted and prayed, the Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called 
them. Then, when they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away. So it 
was not the local church that sent 
these men forth on their mission. It 
was not one Officer, or any group of 
officers, that sent them. Rather, it 
was the Holy Spirit himself. 

They went first to the island of 
Cyprus, and preached through the 
island with marked success, then 
crossed over to the main land and 
made an extended tour through the 
countries of Pamphylia, Pisida and 
Lycaonia, preaching much, gathering 
a goodly number of churches, and 
suffering much persecution. Then 
they retraced their steps, confirming 
the churches and ordaining them 
elders in every one. Taking the word 
ordain as it stands in our English 
Bibles, it might be supposed Paul 
and Barnabas made the appoint- 
ments. But the Greek makes it very | 
plain how it was done. The real 
meaning of the verb is, “to stretch 
forth the hand,’ and so to vote by 
show of hands. So each local church 
was taught to elect its own officers 
by the majority vote of the church. 

Having thus made a most success- 
ful missionary ‘tour, and established 
a goodly number of churches, each 
on its own individual basis, they re- 
turned to Antioch, and gathered the 
church together, and rehearsed all 
things that God had done with them. 
Thus the apostles accounted for their 
labors to the local church, and so ac- 
knowledged in the most practical 
and emphatic way that even apostles 
are rightfully under the authority of 
the local church. 

Acts xv shows a flood of light on 
our subject: “Certain men came down 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, and 
taught the brethren, Except ye be 
circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, ye cannot be saved. When 
Paul and Barnabas had no small dis- 
sension, the brethren appointed that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain oth- 
er of them, should go up to Jerusa- 
lem unto the apostles and elders 
about this question.” “They were 
sent forward by the church.” “And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the church and 
the apostles and elders.” 

There was long and earnest discus- 
sion of the question, carried on chief- 
ly, perhaps wholly, by the arostles 
and elders; yet the whole church 
were evidently interested listeners to 
all the disscussion, if they did not 
take part in it. So tbat at last, when 
a conclusion was reached, it seemed 
good, not only to the apostles and 
elders, but to the whole church. 
And all—apostles, elders, and the 
whole church—united in the message 
of advice to the church at Antioch, 
and messengers were chosen from the 
church at Jerusalem to return to 
Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, and 
confirm the message by word of 
mouth. These messengers were chief 
men among the brethren, neither 
apostles nor elders. 

The point to be specially noted 
here is that whatever authority was 
exercised in this .whole transaction 
was by the local churches at Antioch 
and Jerusalem. It wasthe church at 
Antioch that appointed Paul and 
Barnabas, and the church sent them 
forward, and when they arrived 


at Jerusalem the church was 
first to receive them, and after 
that the apostles and_ elders, 


And after the discussion was conclud- 
ed the decision arrived at seemed 
good, not only to apostles and elders, 
but to the whole church. Indeed, it 
was the decision of the whole church, 
embracing the apostles and elders as 
members. And the church chose 
some of its members that were neith- 
er apostles nor elders, but leaders 
among the brethren, as messengers to 
return to Antioch with Paul and Bar- 
nabas. The apostles and elders 
seem to have been simply’ members 
of the local church, on a common lev- 
el of authority with all the other 
members. Certainly, they make no 
show of authority apart from the 
church. | 

Still another case, showing how 
the apostles understood and acted 
upon Christ's instructions about 
church government isfound in Paul’s 
epistle to the Corinthian church. One 
of the members was guilty of adul- 
tery. In Chapter V of his first epistle 
Paul at once instructed them how 
they ought to act in the matter. He 
did not assume authority and decide 
the case for them. He taught them 
that the whole church should come 
together and deliver such a one to 


Satan. His Spirit would be with 


them, and the power of the Lord 
Jesus in the transaction. They evi- 
dently acted upon his instruction, for, 
in the second epistle, he refers again 
to the same case; and says : “ Sufficient 
to such a one is this. punishment 
which was inflicted by the many;: so 
that, contrariwise, ye sbould rather 
forgive him and comfort him, lest, by 
any means, such an one should. be 


swallowed up of overmuch sorrow. 


your love toward him.” 
case. Paul knew what instruction 


‘and he passed it on to the church 


happy. The scandal was put away, 


was purified and filled with new love. 


Mliscellarny. 


Only. 


BY F, B. CLARK. 


Only a thought—all unbidden 

Came and in my heart was hidden, 
Only a thought; I deemed no ill 

Could come from it (so small and still). 


Only a word by heaven unblessed 

Fled from my lips in a hasty jest. 

Only a word; I did not know 

That words from thoughts so soon could grow. 


Only a deed which no man saw, 

When first I broke God’s holy law, 

Only a deed; but I well knew | 
"Twas from the word that this deed grew. 


Only the sum of little sins 

By which the downward path begins. 
Only the sum—how could I know 
Such weight of sin in time could grow ? 


Only myself to bear it all— 

Drink to the dregs the bitter gall. 

Only myself; I felt the gloom 

‘ Of God’s just wrath which was my doom. 


Only the light which came from Him 
That showed the cross no longer dim. 
Only the light; it took away 

The awful night and brought the day. 


Only the new in every part 

That gave again the childlike heart. 
Only the new in which I try 

From /i¢¢/e sins to ever fly. 


Only the love of Christ for us 

Could cleanse and save a sinner thus. 
Only the love; I rest secure 

It is this love that will endure. 


‘THE KING OF SIAM. 


Everything in Siam depends upon 
the King, and revolves around him 
as the solar system round the sun. 
To the nobility he is the sole and arbi- 
trary source of favor, which alone 
means income. To the people he is 
practically a god. In fact, there are no 
words which so well express the rela- 
tion between King and people in Siam 
as the sacred phrase, “to live and 
-move and have one’s being.” And 
what is this King, His Majesty Pra- 
bat Somdetch Pra Paramindr.Mahah 
Chulalongkorn Pra Chula Chom Klao, 
and in what way is he using his al- 
most divine influence to mould the 
future of his country? Personally 
His Majesty is one of the most charm- 
ing of men (and I pay him this tri- 
bute the more easily because I have 
had many opportunities of learning 
its justice), well-informed, kind-heart- 
ed, strong in character for an Orien- 
tal, and full of dignity, and he would 
be reckoned a handsome man and a 
gentleman anywhere. But there the 
praise must stop. His life is one un- 
interrupted act of self-indulgence. 
He was the father of two daughters 
before he was fifteen; his first wife 
is his half-sister (“in order that the 
royal blood may be preserved from 
the taint of alien contamination,” is 
the deliciously inaccurate explanation 
of a recent writer upon Siam); the 
number of “wives” and women in his 
palace is unknown; everything con- 
cerning them is euphemistically 
known in Siamese as Kang Nai—‘“the 
inside”’—and is a strictly forbidden 
topic of conversation. Since to have 
influence withia the palace is the chief 
‘desire of every Siamese, every attrac- 
tive girl has been thrust upon His 
Majesty by her father for the past 
twenty years. His children must 
number more that a hundred. The 
“inside” of the palace is not a suite 
of apartments—it is a town. The 
private persona] environment of the 
King is not a household—it is a com- 
munity. Every wife can load herself 
and her children to the ground with 
jewels; every one of them has a private 
treasure chest. | 

Of the condition of his country— 
indeed, even of his own capital—the 
King knows next to nothing. When- 
ever he goes out, the streets are 
leveled and swept; the _ soldiers 
and police don clean clothes and 
buckle on accoutrement and arms 
kept specially for such occasions. 
The police-boats are painted and 
anchored in rows; the canals are 
cleared of logs and rubbish; Bangkok 
puts on for His Majesty's eye an al- 
most European air of propriety. 
When he has passed, the clothes and 
bright arms are locked up, and every- 
thing relapse into neglect and dirt. 
When the King visits his country 
palace at Bang-pa-in, fifty miles up 
the river, all his wives and children, 
with all their servants, and all the 
princes, go with him, and a thousand 
people follow in his train. The cost 
of thisisenormous. When the King’s 
relatives are cremated, the ceremonial 
beggars description. The last royal 
| cremation cost £80,000. But money 
in Siam. flows as probably nowhere 
else in the world. The seven months 
trip of the Foreign minister to Europe, 
‘which resulted only in the abortive 


| attempt to settle the boundary with 
} Perak, cost £20,000.. For a» “pro- 


cession” or a royal top-knot cutting 


too onerous, nowhere could energy be 
more abundant or more. enthusiastic. 


His Majesty, aud “childish” is the only 
word) that. describes them: . Yet» for 


the army or navy, for the 
(eran? har? gear Bavoy 


This is & 
very instuctive and a very pertinent 


Jesus had given for just such cases, 


at Corinth, and they carried it out 
to the letter, and the result was most 


the offender was restored, the church 


no expense is too great, no trouble is 


I saw two.or three processions before 


with a foreign country, months and 
months may pass without a moment 
of the royal time being available. 


The comparative charms and the vary- 


ing moods of “Phyllis, Charyllis, and 
sweet Amaryllis,” constitute, pilus the 
futile and incessant ceremonial, the 
beginning and the end of all royal 
things Siamese. The next generation 
will see not far from a hundred new 
royal princes in Siam, not one of whom 
can ever do a stroke of work for his 
living, or indeed will ever look for 
his maintenance, and that of his wives, 
and servants, and children, and horses, 
and steamers, elswhere than to the 
public funds. What finances could 
bear this? Certainly not those of 
Siam. So far as the future of Siam 
depends upon royal guidance, it is as 
hopeless as that of a man blindfolded 


‘and fettered, walking the plank at 


midnight in mid-ocean.—Henry Nor- 
man, in Contemporary Review. 


CAUSE OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


The particular causes which occa- 
sion the strait in which we now hap- 
pen to be are, in the main, two. One 


condition of our international trade 
as compared with last year. The 
other is the issue of currency under 
the Sherman act. Our exports show 
an enormous decline; during the 


‘eleven months of the present fiscal 


year they have been nearly $200,000,- 
000 less than during the same period * 
in the fiscal period 1891-2. The im- 
ports, upon the other hand, have 
swelled, being over $100,000,000 


| larger than in 1891-2. The decline 


in the exports is due largely to the 
fact that we have not the fortunate 
conditions which prevailed during 
the last fiscal year—abundant crops 
at home and sparse crops in Europe. 
The rise of the imports is due largely 
to the fact that the McKinley tariff 
act checked importations during the 
first year of its operation, and that 
we are now experiencing what has 
almost universally happened after 
the imposition of high tariffs—im- 
ports are resuming their former pro- 
portions. At all events, there has 
been a heavy balance of payments to 
be made to the other side, and, as we 
all know, a ‘very large outflow of 
specie has consequently taken place. 
That outflow of specie must be pro- 
vided, directly or indirectly, by the 
banks, and causes inevitably a tight- 
ening of ordinary credits, and so 
brings on the difficulties of shaky 
concerns and enterprises. With this 
change in the current of internation- 
al trade the Sherman act has also 
had its effect. Under conditions like 
those of the present year an outflow 
of specie would probably have taken 
place in any event, and the gold for 
export would probably have been 
furnished in good part from the 
Treasury stock. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this outflow would have 
been accepted as one of the usual 
turns of international payments, and 
would not have caused the anxiety 
which has prevailed during the last 
six months. But the monthly issues 
of treasury notes by the Government 
on its purchases of silver supply a 
circulating medium which bids fair 
to replace permanently the gold 
which flows out, and increases the 
direct obligations of the treasury at 
the same time that it tends to de- 
crease the means of meeting these 
obligations in gold. The Sherman 
act, which caused no anxiety and no 
ill effects under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances such as prevailed 
in 1891—92, intensifies the unfavorable 
conditions of the year 1892-93. Not 
only does it intensify the immediate 
financial embarrassments, but it 
creates a spirit of hesitancy and dis- 
trust, which of itself would suffice to 
create embarrassment under the most 
favorable conditions. The present 
depression probably will be tided 
over without causing further serious 
embarrassment; but it brings into 
vivid relief, nevertheless, the evils of 
our present monetary policy.— Har- 
Weekly. 


At the Hotel Men’s Convention in 
Chicago a bill of fare of an old Cali- 
fornia hotel of 1850 was exhibited. 
It included, among others, the follow- 
ing items: Bean soup, $1; beef, Mex- 
ican (prime cut), $1.50; beef, with one 


| potato, fair size, $1.25; baked beans, 


plain, 75 cents; greased $1; two pota- 
toes, medium size, 50 cents; two pota- 
toes, peeled, 75 cents; hash, low 
grade, 75 cents; hash, 18 carats, $1; 
sauerkraut, $1; codfish balls, per 
pair, 75 cents; gristly roast, $1; rice 
pudding, plain, 75 cents; with mo- 
lasses, $1; with brandy peaches, $2; 
square meal with dessert, $3; payable 
in advance. Notice given that the 
gold scales are at the end of the bar. 


Sum.—The king is very favorable 
to the missionary work in Siam, and 
the Presbyterians have five stations 
there, with thirteen ordained mission- 
aries and 21 lay workers, 33 native 
helpers, and 12 churches, with 1,114 


/members. Our American Board was 
| the first to enter the field by sending 
‘Rev. David Abeel, and afterwards 


Dr. D. B. Bradley. The : Baptists, 


‘also, did something; but now only 


the Presbyterians occupy the ground, 
our Board having withdrawn: ' The 


whole Bible has been translated imto’ 
Siamese. The king has made several 
contributions to the educational and 


Education work. 
art t 


medical’ ‘departments of Christian 


+ 


is the extraordinary change in. the | 


whole land is open now, and the}| 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M.__ 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. . Sunday services, 1m A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH— South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. ! 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—4l16 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 

Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez streét. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. TES | 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 | 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A, M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7330 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 P. M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev, Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
school, 3 P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. | | 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Coens Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 

ena. 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. J]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs, F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S.-Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Isabella Scott, On- 
tario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—1 32 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, | 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. . Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. ‘H, 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 
Congre 


gational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 
American Home Missiona~v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ ork... Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, ! York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Il. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the Americar Missionary Association. Rev. 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street; San Francisco, 
Secretary. | 
The Congregational Church 


h Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L...H. Cobb, DD., | 


4 


59 Bible House, New York. .Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, ‘59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 
Francisco. 

_ American Board C..F. M,—Missionary 
Rooms, Congrégational House, on. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D.,. Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treastrer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 


Holbrook, | : 


1009 Green street, San 


— Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


Woman’s Board of the Pacifie.— President 
—Mrs. H, E. Jewett, Vacaville. RecordingSec- 
retary— Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E, 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth steet, Oakland; 
Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 707 Sutter street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary— Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. .Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of - 
the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. , 
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Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, economy 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality om 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors m the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


DIE BOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOOBS, ETO., 
Correspondence solicited. 


_ AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., Ss. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


suit of clothing made 
to order. 


stock, manufactured from’: 


PURE 


If we do not have in stock the cular 
tern our customer wants, we go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount te 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spua 
Goods, now instock. 


JOHN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddv Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New W 


igwam. 
TeolePphone 8584 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
| WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOE, STRAW and . 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers ot Patent Maohine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Cem- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


Merchant 


Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


CAL. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


Large swimming tank; tub . baths; forty 
tubs. ater — from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. 


y 
"Baths 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


thing new, clean and well rdered. 


| Physicians .recommend the’ Crysta hot 


Pactric office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S,F, gars, John Farnham, Manager... 


for, the Pacific Coast —‘Rev. Walter Frear,: 


Sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
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THE PaciFiIc: SAN 


-FRANCISCv, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avausr 23, 1893. 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Se. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take NorTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, August 23, 1893. 


GENUINE LIBERALISM. 


The pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Oakland, who is also champion of 
that denomination, took occasion late- 
ly to speak with great plainness and 
with salutary definition to his congre- 
gation on “What it is to be a Liberal 
in Religion.” As defined by him, one 
might almost be tempted, however 
orthodox he may be, to ask to be 
called by that name. Evidently, 
however, our neighbor’s observation 
of the motley people who give them- 
selves this designation has disenchant- 
ed him. In gathering congregations 
of his faith he often finds himself in a 
very Adullam, and is constrained to 


pray, Deliver me from these friends. 


He is moved, therefore, more strong- 
ly to tell what liberalism is not than to 
emphasize what it is. The notion 
widely prevails that a man is liberal 
because he is opposed to orthodox 
forms of belief. This, Mr. Wendte 
declares, is a very great mistake. On 
the contrary, a man who holds the 
traditional tenets may be larger and 
freer-minded than one who abjures 


and scorns them. Neither does in- 


difference to religious doctrines make 
one liberal. Instead of that, that re- 
mark which is so current, “No matter 
what a man believes, so his life is 
right,” is declared to be a sophism, 
and to be as dangerous as it is sense- 
less. Opinions in religion have po- 
tent influence upon character. “Our 
hfe, in a true sense, is only the ex- 
pression of our beliefs.” Agnosti- 
cism, instead of being the attitude of 
a liberal soul, “is nothing but intel- 


Jectual bewilderment”; “it is coward- 


ice”; “it is disloyalty.” 

These are wholesome words, 
whether they are spoken to a liberal 
or any other audience. They need to 
be spoken in California, and to thou- 
sands of men and women who, in 
this nineteenth century, consider it 
their glory not to have any definite 
religious convictions. In their view, 
denial or doubt of what the Church 
of Christ has believed is the supreme 
evidence of a free intellect. More 
rightly, it is the evidence of the op- 
posite. 

When we come to positive state- 
ments of what liberalism is, our 
preacher tells us itis “the supremacy 
of the spirit over the letter in re- 
ligion”; it is the “mind in a state of 
growth” ; it is freedom from imposed 
formulas; it is sincerity; it is tolera- 
tion. As we read these descriptions, 
vague as they are, it occurs to us to 
be grateful that so many of the con- 
victions of which we, in our denom- 
inational isolation imagine ourselves 


to have a monopoly, are being preach- 


ed in other synagogues every Sab- 


path d ay. It may be that those who 


style themselves liberal by eminence 
attain this grace in a higher degree 
than the rest of us. But if so, that 
does not come about by the assump- 
tion of the name, any more than the 
correct views of doctrine result as a 
matter of course from labeling one’s 
self orthodox, or holiness comes from 
being named saint. 


All signs indicate that disestablish- 
ment is the coming question in Eng- 
lish politics. It is, indeed, the chief 
embarrassment for Mr. Gladstone. 
Interested as the Welsh members of 
Parliament are in the Home Rule for 
Ireland, yet Wales would not proba- 
bly have sent thirty-one out of its 
thirty-four members to stand by the 
Premier had they not reason to sup- 
pose that the disestablishment of the 
Church in the principality would be 
the second thing on the liberal pro- 
gram. Naturally, Mr. Gladstone is 
not an enthusiast in that matter. 
Personally, he is a High Churchman. 
Besides, one great thing is in his 
mind—the settlement of the Irish 


problem. But the indigations are | 


that he cannot hold the Welshmen, 
and probably not other Non-conform- 
ists, unless he shows & more earnest 
purpose to free the people from the 


inequality of imposing the burdens 
of the Anglican Church upon them, 
when they have no wish or need of 
it. In Scotland, also, the status of 
the Established Kirk is bound to 
grow upon the thought of electors. 
Although the Kirk is Presbyterian, 
yet by reason of being a state estab- 
lishment, it is drawn into the com- 
mon cause with English conformity. 
The other day Dr. Dykes of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian body gave notice of 
intention to propose fraternal rela- 
tions with the Kirk. That is likely 
to excite hostility. For the ante- 
cedents of that body are naturally 


| not with the state Church, but with 


the non-conformists. So it should 
seem that all over the Kingdom the 
question of deepening significance is, 
Shall the anomalous condition of 
State and Church continue ? 


Dr. Horton, in his Yale Lectures, 
commends to young preachers’ atten- 
tion the importance of what Dr. 
Bushnell called “a good personal at- 
mosphere.” We have been thinking 
over the careers of some of the min- 
isters whose work has apparently 
failed in our State. Of course, other 


reasons may rightly be assigned. 


The preaching was dull, or the intel- 
lectual resources were small, or he 
rode some hobby too hard. But just 
call up the record of those men who 
have not left behind them a happy 
record among the churches; and was 
it not their personal atmosphere that 
was at fault? They were not clean, 
wholesome in their spirit and con- 
duct. In some cases there was un- 
truth, or avarice, or grosser impurity. 
But, oftener, there was vanity or a 
suspicious disposition; they took of- 
fense easily; they were not careful in 
their personal habits: of body; they 
had not the Christian gentleman's 
way among the people. 


_ 


Many a penny-a-liner of the day 
and not a few platform speakers out 
of the Church and in it are very much 
engaged in telling us what the Church 
of the present ought to be and to do, 
which usually includes a grave cata- 
logue of the delinquencies of the said 
great body. Now, that is a theme 
on which it is easy to dilate without 
end and without discrimination. 
There are all sorts of churches, and 
what may be true of some portions 
of the organized whole is not true at 
all of other portions. When an edi- 
itor or a preacher gets on this theme 
we feel very much as we may suppose 
the women used to when the male 
speaker whom they invited proceeded 
to launch out on the sphere of wom- 
an. Let woman in general and the 
Church in general alone; they will 
probably get along fairly well, not- 
withstanding the advice that is so 
eloquent. | 


Some years ago an analysis was 
made of the water of the holy well at 
Mecca, and the Englishman who made 
it discovered that it was very impure 
water. Quite recently another ex- 
pert, bearing an Arabian or Turkish 
name, has taken the water in hand, 
and reports it charged with various 
excrementitious matter, so as to be 
wholly unfit for use; yet the thou- 
sands of pilgrims come and go, drink 
of the holy fountain, and go away to 
spread cholera into many a land. 
Are we not, as Mr. Cruzan told us last 
week, so closely members of one an- 
other that the great powers that 
pounce on Siam, and gobble up South 
Sea islands, and partition Africa, 
might not better intervene and clean 
out Mecca’s well, and save human 
lives in the world at large? Pro 
us from the holy well. | 


Some movements are in progress 
that promise greater union among 
denominations on missionary fields; 
at least union of those sub-denomina- 
tions which bear the Presbyterian 
name. The experiment of Japan in 
this*regard is to be followed in Chi- 
na. Accord has been so far received 


that it has been announced that the 


next meeting of the Synod of China 
belonging to the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America will 
be the last, and that, in all probabili- 
ty, a new Synod, or Assembly, will 
meet at no distant day, in which’all 
the Presbyterian organizations in 
China will be represented, and in 
which they will be fused into one 

A Chicago minister says that the 
wickedness there is like the river of 
the same name—“open, and smells to 
heaven”; but intimates that there 


may be just as much in Boston and 


New York, only there it may be “cov- 
ered up and run into the sewers.” 
The Presbylerian.says, “We prefer the 
sewerage system decidedly.” | 

The symposium by Revs. Bristol 
and Bartlett on the “D.D.” this week 
will repay careful reading. © 


A telegram from Gallipolis, Ohio, 
last Monday, says that the Ohio 
river is lower than ever before, and 
that people are able to cross it with 
horses and vehicles. This reminds 
the writer of his passage up that 
river in the summer of 1868; heavy 
hawsers were fastened to objects on 
ahead, and the vessel was almost lit- 
erally dragged over shoal places. 
other places it was pulled up against 


shoved off the banks and shoals by 
heavy spars. Then, in spite of all 
that could be done, the ropes would 


break, the vessel turn about and 


shoot down stream again. The 
freight wes mostly taken off, and 
another trial made; then lighter 
boats were taken. Between Galli- 
polis and Parkersburg four boats 
were used, and finally, after walking 
across Blennerhassett Island, we 
reached that city. Such almecst 
superhuman efforts to accomplish the 
seemingly impossible we have never 
seen before or since. And then, 
when we supposed the men would be 
perfectly exhausted by incessant day 
and night work on a boat that could 
go no further, instead of going off to 
sleep, they sat down and went to 
playing cards. This was steam-boat- 
ing on the Olrio river in the olden 
time. | 


—— 


One thousand two hundred dollars 
was the result of a benefit by theatri- 
cal people in the Baldwin Theater 
last Sabbath afternoon for the Mid- 
winter Fair. This was in keeping 
with the character of this Fair thus 
far. There does not seem to be any 
regard for the Lord’s Day in the 
plans of the managers. This is and 
should be a serious reason for taking 
no part in this enterprise, and hoping 
that it will not succeed unless it 
comes out square for Sabbath ob- 
servance. | 


The elections throughout France 
were held, according to custom, last 
Sabbath, resulting in large Republi- 
can gains. But think of it—turning 
the Holy Sabbath into an election 
day! And large numbers of people 
accustomed to such use of the day 
are coming to this country. How 
long can a people who thus violate 
the Sabbath govern themselves? 
What an evil such a use of the day 
weuld be in this country ! 


EVANGELIST SMITH. . 


The Los Angeles Times has the 
following: “A large audience greeted 
Evangelist Smith at the meeting held 
at Union Hall, Ventura, Sunday after- 
noon. His remarks were full of good 
points, and of especial value to the 
young man just starting out in life. 
The meetings are a grand success, 
and many converts are being made. 
Committees composed of ladies from 
the different churches have visited 
their fallen sisters, and in several in- 
stances the inmates of these houses 
of sin have been induced to attend 


|the meetings. That much good is 


being done is the opinion of every 
one. The most enthusiastic meeting 
was held Sunday. It was hard to 
find standing room in the large hall. 
The meetings will continue one week 
longer.” | 

August 21st the Evangelist went 
to Nordhoff, in the beautiful Ojai val- 
ley, to hold a series of meetings in 
the Congregational church. When 
the Lord calls, Brother Smith goes, 
whether toa village, or city, or to a sin- 
gle soul seeking God—so he may 
preach the Word. He uses the three 
“H"g” in dealing with the unregener- 
ate heart—Fact, Faith and Feeling: 
First that the sinner may realize ful- 
ly the fact that he isa sinner. Sec- 
ond, faith in Jesus Christ, that he 
can save him from his sins. Third 
comes the feeling of joy by the con- 
scious presence of the Spirit of God. 

‘We are wont,” says the evangelist, 
“to transpose the order and put feel- 
ing first; so often, when urging men 
and women to come to Christ, they 
say, ‘Oh, I don’t have feeling enough.’ 
Well, repent is the Lerd’s command. 
This is an act of the will, because 
you are conscious of the fact that you 
are a sinner and need salvation. 
Now, ‘believe on the Lord Jesus 


-Christ’/—here is the act of faith—‘and 


thou shalt be saved.’ Now you have 
the feeling to overflowing, ‘leaping 
and praising God.’ ” 
Brother Smith’s Bible readings are 
a power in his work. He takes the 
Word literally, and makes the Bible 
& commentary on itself. His method 
is simple. He has his topic, and 
then gives out texts of Scripture to 
be read by the class. He does not 
segregate passages from the context 
to prove some theory of his own. 
He makes the Word of God the two- 
edged sword. His readings are 
stimulating to the further studying of 
the Word—searching the Scriptures. 
Brethren, he can help you if you give 
him a chance by thorough prepara- 
tion. ‘FB. J. Conver. 


The Sacerdotal party in ‘England 


is putting forth determined efforts to | 


secure the control of the day schools. 


In | 


the narrow swift current while beinz” 


BENCHLEY DAY. ” 


On Sunday, August 20th, at the | 


First church in this city, nearly six 
hundred persons, old and young, 
gathered to do honor to a faithful 
and beloved servant of Christ, who, 
for thirty-three years, has stood at 
the head of the Sunday-school of the 
church—Deacon Leonidas B. Bench- 
ley. 
The Sunday-school room was elab- 
orately decorated, many costly and 
beautiful floral pieces adding their 
sweetness to the all-pervading fra- 
grance. 

Letters and telegrams of even 
sweeter perfume were read, and many 
persons came from far to be present. 

The hymns sung were Mr. Bench- 
ley’s favorites, and, on wings of music, 
our thoughts flitted through the 
memories of the years that are gone. 
Addresses, full of loving and appre- 


ciative words, were delivered by Rev. | 


C. O. Brown, D.D., the pastor, and 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. Mrs. F. J. 
French had thought our thoughts in 
the tenderest form, and now gave 
them back to us woven into flowing 
verses. The primary children, oc- 
cupying the center of the room, gave 
us two of their best songs, while the 
large and effective orchestra, under 
the direction of Rev. J. Rea, the in- 
coming Superintendent, led in all the 
hymns, and began and ended the 
service with triumphant strains. 

The opening and closing exercises 
were in the hands of Mr. Benchley, 
whose familiar voice trembled as he 
repeated once more these well-known 
words. Mrs. French's Bible class of 


| young people, organized as a choral 


society, sang “Hark, Hark, my Soul,” 
and every heart transmuted the last 
words into a prayer for Mr. Benchley— 
“Angels sing on! Your faithful 
watches keeping—Till morning’s Joy.” 
On behalf of the school, and of 
many personal friends, Mr. C. S. 
Eaton, one of the oldest teachers, in 
a brief but most peculiarly appropri- 
ate address, presented Mr. Benchley 
an elegant solid silver water pitcher, 
as a token of regard and a momento 
of love. Mr. Benchley responded 
amid the irrepressible applause of the 
audience. Then Dr. Brown, in a 
striking way, presented Mr. Benchley 
with “The Perpetual Freedom of the 
School,’ which was accepted by him 
and ratified by us all as we sang, 
“Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.” Then, 
with the “God be with you” and “The 
Lord watch between us” the service 
closed, the orchestra filling the air 
with melody while hundreds pressed 
forward to express in person their 
pent-up sentiments. | 
_ It was a day of days long to be re 
membered. The chair occupied by 
our brother during the testimonial 
service was beautifully decorated, 


‘and formed a striking feature among 


the roses on the platform at the even- 
ing service. This service also felt the 
inspiration of the event of the day, 
its theme being “ The Teacher's High 
Calling and Reward.” Such days! 
How happy their hours and how 
beneficent their memory ! 

Surely, the Church of God is not 
unmindful of the work of love—the 
labors and prayers of her faithful ser- 
vauts; yet, too rarely does she honor 
herself as she might by honoring 
them. These words of genuine, heart- 
felt appreciation, these outward, audi- 
ble, visible, tangible tokens of love 
and affection—hbow fitting when 
we know their real meaning ! 
valuable when they reveal and ex- 
pres3 that within us which is rightly 
called wealth—the riches of the soul 
whose holy living and whose happy 
influence we recognize as undying in 
our hearts as the years roll on! No 
one who was present at any of the 
special services of August 20, 1893, 
will ever forget them. R. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


CoL.Lins.—Died, in Sonoma, August 15, 1893, 
Lyman Perkhurst Collins, aged 63 years. 
Mr. Collins was born in Hope, Me, 

October 16, 1829. | In his early man- 

hood he became a clerk in a store in 

Rockland, Me., a city near his birth- 

place. There, when about twenty years 

old, he became a Christian and united 
with the Congregational church, of 
which Rev. Samuel C. Fessenden was 
pastor. He left young men, espe- 
cially three, who were intimate asso- 
ciliates, and was the only man who 
made a public profession at that time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Halford Earle, now of 

Plymouth church, this city, were then 

members of the Rockland church. 

On January 28, 1852, when young 

Collins was 22 years old, he and Mr. 

J. W. Cox, a companion, and of 

the same age, left Rockland, took 

ship at New York and came 
around the Horn to this city, arriy- 
ing here July 12, 1852. And ever 
since, as these dates of leaving home 
and arriving here have come round, 
letters have between these 
two life-long friends. Collins was 
the only Christian on board the ship 
until about the time they passed 
round the Horn, when his friend Cox 
came into the enjoyment of the same 
precious faith. Collins had a Bible, 
the gift, it is thought, of his pastor, 
on the fly leaf of which was written, 

“If ye continue in my Word, then are 

ye my disciples indeed” (John viii: 

31). And this continuance was his on 

ship-board and ever since, according 

to the testimony of his friend Cox 
and other friends who knew him best. | 
The two young men tried their 


How’ 


hands in mining at Placerville (“Hang- 
town”), which place they reached af- 
ter untold hardships, and where they 
experienced untold privations, and 
where Collins was sick with typhoid 
fever nigh unto death, and where to 
be home-sick “was no name for it.” 
Returning, Cox came to this city, but 
Collins stopped at Sacramento, and 
found employ in the boot and shoe 
business. Afterward, with T. W. 
Strobridge, he entered upon the same 
business, and sewing machines were 
added. This, no doubt, gave direc- 
tion to the business which he after- 
ward followed in this city and Oak- 
land nearly to the close of his life; 
viz., the sewing-machine business, and 
for many years with the Samuel Hill 
Company. At Sacramento he became 
an active member of our First church, 
and teacher in the Sabbath-school; 
and when he came to this city 


ed, had come to him from Maine, 
they, in 1863, joined Plymouth 
church, where Rev. Dr. Benton was 
preaching, who had been their pas- 
tor in Sacramento. There they re- 
mained until 1870, when they trans- 
ferred their membership to the Sec- 
ond church, Oakland, where their 
residence was to be for many years. 
In that church Mr. Collins was a 
deacon, trustee, Sunday-school Super- 
intendent, and teacher. His wife, 
after years of ill health, passed away, 
and he married again an excellent 
lady in the congregation, and teacher 


little child, and a son and daughter 
of the first wife, survive him. His 
own health failing, he removed with 
his family to a ranch in Sonoma, four 
years ago, where he became a mem- 
ber of our church, and a trustee. Mr. 
Collins was an intelligent, methodi- 
cal, industrious, reliable, business 
man; he was an excellent citizen, a 
good neighbor and friend. He loved 
the Church of God, and was always 
ready todo what he could for its sup- 
port. His instincts were right, and 
his beliefs were right. His Sonoma 
pastor, Rev. Charles E. Chase, writes 
of him: “While yet a young man he 
came to California, and at once began 
the Christian service, which he pur- 
sued with diligence to the end of his 
life. ‘I love the Church,’ he often 
said, and of that love he gave full 
and sufficient proof always. He had 
most affectionate remembrance of his 
former associates, and the tenderest 
regard for all his present Christian 
companions. The Word of God, the 
fellowship of Christ, were his light 
and salvation. He- said, ‘It is all 
bright, and it is sweet to rest in 
Jesus,’ and so died in the full triumph 


of Christian faith. Blessed be God 


for such a victory! One who looked 
in the casket where lay the empty 


could think of him as but asleep in 
J esus— | 
‘Asleep in Jesus ! Oh, how sweet 
To be for such a slumber meet !” 
Funeral services were held at his 
home in Sonoma, where his pastor of- 
ficiated, and Deacon Jonathan Hoag, 
who was for along time a brother 
deacon in Oakland, made fitting re- 
marks. The body was brought to 
Oakland, and services were held at 
the home of his father-in-law, where 


Rev. John Kimball officiated, and 


many old and tried friends were 
present, among them Mr. J. W. Cox. 
His remains rest peacefully in his 
ground, provided in the beautiful 
Oakland Mountain View Cemetery. 


Says a.work on Christian Social 
Science (of our Lord): “If any one 
word can express all that He is to 
men, that word is Love.” The writer 
had already defined love as the devo- 
tion of a person’s will to a person. 
This, taking both statements together, 
leaves out of account all that Christ 


| is to men, as King; here, day by day, 


and what he is to be at the judgment 
hereafter. It is an offshoot of that 
current philosophy that resolves all 
virtue or rectitude, all the character 
of God, and (by some) even his very 
nature, into giving one’s self to the 
happiness of another. When this 
tramples on principle for the sake 
of another and his happiness, it 
results in all manner of vice, sin and 
crime. Neither God nor Christ is 
mere loving-kindness, but righteous- 
ness, justice, wrath against wrong, 
tenacity of principle, holiness inflexi- 
ble, as well. So, when in the same 
work, it is said: “ Love, brotherly 
love (begotten of the Spirit of. God), 
is the controlling principle of Chris- 
tian social ethics,” true as this is, in 
& proper sense, it verges upon the 
exclusion and denial of other truths. 
Brotherly love must itself be in sub- 
jection to the law of right. Moral 
and spiritual justice are never to 
yield toit. The same writer says: 
“ Christian love is the highest spirit- 
ual act,” which is to be taken as cor- 
rect with this explanation—that true 
Christian love always defers to moral 
right, and is not an indulgence of 
devotion of person to person at all, 
regardless of this. The moment it is, 
if ceases to be “Christian,” and 
lapses into mere personal affection, 
no better than constitutional feeling, 


from which it is admitted by relig- 
ious philosophers that. it is widely 


distinct” till it lapses. OwNEOoTA. 
Students, and others, please take 


cific Theological Seminary opens on 


the 5th of September, not the 6th. 


with his wife who, as his intend- 


in the Sabbath-school, who, with a 


tabernacle in which he once lived, 


notice that the next'term at the Pa- | 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The decision of the Behring Se, 
tribunal of arbitration which was yo. 
ceived in Washington yesterday after. 
noon, while not in accordance with 
the expectations of either this Goy. 
ernment or that of Great Britain, wa, _ 
well received by Senators, and Rep. 
resentatives, and members of the aq- 
ministration. Itisin the nature of 
a compromise between the contentinng 
of the two governments, and is a fay 
more satisfactory settlement of the 
long dispute than ever seemed likely 
to be arrived at by diplomacy, and 
there is not the slightest doubt about 
its being accepted as a final and per- 
manent settlement by both govern. | 
ments of a question which has at 
several different times come danger- 
ously near to causing war. A gen- 
tleman who has_ been conversant 
with the negotiations between 
our Government and that of Great 
Britain for the last ten years, speak- 
ing of the decision, said: “I think, as 
a whole, it gives the United States as 
much as either Secretary Bayard or 
Secretary Blaine ever expected to 
get, and I have the best reasons for 
the belief that if Great Britain had 
offered at any time during the nego- 
tiations to have conceded what the 
arbitration has given us, the offer 
would have been accepted by this . 
Government.” But away above and 
beyond the question at issue in the 
dispute is the benefit to the world at 
large of the precedent set by two of 
the most powerful nations of the 
earth in settling so serious a dispute 
by peaceful arbitration, in accordance 
with the teachings of modern Chris- 
tianity, instead of by force of arms. 
Verily, the age of international ar- 
bitration is upon us, and as was said 
by an eniment Detroit minister in a 
recent sermon preached in Washing- 
ton, we are rapidly approaching the 
time when there shall be no more 
war. God speed the time when the 
energies and wealth of governments, 
which, in part, have been devoted to 
making war upon each other, shall 
be devoted to the advance of moral 
reform and the consequent welfare of 
mankind. 

The administration, through Secre- 
tary Carlisle, has unqualifiedly en- 
dorsed the bill which was favorably — 
reported to the Senate from its Fi- 
nance Committee yesterday, providing 
that national banks may issue -cur- 
rency to the full face value of the 
bonds they have deposited with the 
United States Treasury to secure 
their currency. The bill appears to 
be generally regarded as a step in 
the right direction; it will, if taken 
advantage of by the banks, and of 
that there is little doubt, result in an 
immediate addition of $19,000,000 to 
the money at present in circulation, 
and probably a great deal more, as it 
is believed that the national banks 


| would make large purchases of bonds 


now held by trust companies and sav- 
ings banks, in order to deposit them 
with the Treasury for additional cur- 
rency. It is stated that Treasury of- 
ficials are so confident that this bill 
will become a law that they are al- 
ready making preparations to meet 
the expected large demand for cur- 
rency from the banks. 


The debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the agreement giv- 
ing fourteen days for discussion of 
the bill for the unconditiona! repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the pres- 
ent silver law and the several pro-- 
posed amendments thereto; for the 
free coinage of silver at the present 
and increased ratios, and for the res- 
toration of the Bland law—is going 
on daily, but it has up to this time 
brought out little that was new. 

Our people have regarded the 
South Carolina State bar-rooms as 
something radically wrong, but a long 
ways off and consequently of minor 
interest to them; but it has been 
freshly and rather strikingly brought 
to their attention by the proceedings 
before the Patent Office in connec- 
tion with the official application of 
the State of South Carolina, through 
its governor, for the sanction of the 
use of the popular soubriquet of the 
State, “Palmetto,” as a trademark for 
the whisky to be sold by the State 
bar-rooms. The application was de- 
nied by an examiner!in the Patent 
Office, on the ground that the law 
only provides for the registration of 
trade-marks owned by persons, firms 
or corporations, and that a State of 
the American Union is neither a per- 
son, firm nor a corporation. The 
State, through its Washington at- 
torneys, appealed from the examiners 
decision, and the question is now be- 
fore the Commissioner of Patents. 
It is a matter of small moment 
whether the copyright shall finally be 
allowed or not. The important thing 
is that a great State thus publicly 
advertises itself as having entered 
the lowest and most degrading of all 
business callings—that of selling in- 
toxicating liquor, a business that is 
responsible for more law-breaking 
than arises from all other causes 
combined. The popular idea of the 
principal duty of a State government 
is the maintenance of good order and 
enforcement of law; but here is 4 
State Government engaged in aiding 
the breaking of its own laws. 
D. C., Aug. 16, 1893. 


_ The net increase of members 12 
the Irish Methodist Church for tbe 


year just closed is 315. 
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Religious Uews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Bay Conrerence.—At the last meet- 
ing in the Third church, San Fran- 
cisco, no place was chosen for the 
next meeting. Thus far no invita- 
tions have come to the undersigned, 
nor has he learned of any church 
wanting the Conference. Shall we 
let it go by default, or will some 
church cordially invite the Confer- 
ence early in September ? 

H. H. Wrxorr, 
Chairman Business Committee. 
August 18, 1893. 


The program of the General Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in the First 
church in this city October 5th—8th, 
includes “Christianity: The Religion 
of Reforms,” by Rev. J. H. Collins; 
“Christianity and Wealth,” by Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan; “Christianity and the 


Cities,” by Rev. J. B. Koehne; “Chris- 


tianity and the Country Places,” by 
Rev. F. B. Perkins; “Tenure and Use- 
fulness in the Pastorate,” by Rev. 
Thos. Magill; “The Spirituality Essen- 
tial to Aggressive Christianity: What?” 
by Rev. L. D. Rathbone. Rev. J. W. 
Brier, Jr., will preach the annual ser- 
mon. “Our Country for Christ, The 
World fer Christ,’ The Church Ex- 
tension Society, Christian Endeavor, 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions, the 
Seminary, Belmont School, etc., will 
receive due attention. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper addressed 
the last Monday Club on her Eastern 
trip. The attendance was about 
double the usual number, including 
many ladies. Whileaway, Mrs. Coop- 
er delivered twenty-six lectures. On 
her first Sunday in Chicago she heard 
in the morning Prosessor David 
Swing on the “‘ Advancement of Wom- 
an,” an excellent sermon, in view of 
the Women’s Congresses, which were 
to follow. In the afternoon she at- 
tended the Armour Mission and its 
Technical Institute, of which Dr. 
Gunsaulus is the manager and Presi- 


- dent, and in which a marvelous work 


is being done. She met Mr. Armour, 
and with all his $40,000,000 he re- 
gards his large investment in this 
mission as the best of all. Mrs. Coop- 
er spoke in Dr. Gunsaulus’ church 
that first Sunday evening. She said 
that the Kindergarten Convention 
was the most enthusiastic of all; 
next to that was the Convention of 
Charities and Correction. 

The Sunday-school teachers meet 
every Friday in tke Masonic Hall, 
and discuss the lesson and the best 
methods of teaching in different de- 
partments of the schools. Mrs. Coop- 
er delivered a lecture on “Character 
Building” before this body. There 
were nine gentlemen prasent who 
were members of her Soldiers’ Bible 
class in Memphis, Tenn., during the 
war—all now prominent Christian 
men. She attended Mr. Moody’s 
meetings, and heard Rev. John 
MeNeill, the Scottish evangelist. She 
saw Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, now 
over 80 years old, but the same good 
woman as of yore. 

She visited thirty-three cities and 
the kindergartens there established, 
but, with the exception of the Ar- 
mour Kindergarten, she found none 
so good as those in this city. 
Women’s Congresses were the most 
interesting of all the congresses. 
They were held continuously for two 
weeks. Susan B. Anthony was the 
most popular speaker, now 80 years 
old. The practical effect of these 
congresses was a great uplift in re- 
gard to what women can do for the 
improvement of the world. She paid 
a high tribute to Mrs. Palmer as a 
lovely women. Mrs. Cooper was able 
to spend but five days in the Fair. 
“Tt is the miracle of the ages.” Chi- 
cago is a marvel, with its great build- 
ings twenty-two stories high; they 
are a wonderful people. California 
excels in native products. She spoke 
in Casanovia, N. Y., her native town, 
in the Presbsterian church both morn- 
ing and evening on Sunday. A vote 
of thanks was given by the Club for 
this very interesting address of nearly 
an hour. 

Rev. F. B. Pullan at the next meet- 
ing of the Club will givé a review of 
Dr. Strong’s book, “The New Era.” 


Rev. E. J. Dupuy will speak in the 
First church in this city in the morn- 
ing, and in Bethany church at night. 


There was about.one conversion a | 


day last week in the mission on 
Third street, in care of Rev. A. R. 
Sheriff. 


At the Third Congregational church 
Mr. Pullan, continuing his children’s 
sermons on “Stones,” held up‘a piece 
of soapstone as the text. “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” Soap- 
stone smooths the way into new 
gloves and boots, and children need 
some of the soapstone element in 
their character to smooth the way of 
life. Some big children will not 
speak to each other, and a little of 
this principle would not hurt them. 
We want genuine soft hearts, not 
mere words. This poorold soapstone 
sometimes become a hypocrite—by a 
chemical and baking process its soft 
dull surface is changed into a hard and 
shining one for an ornamental setting 
resembling cameo: Beware that ten- 


_ der hearts be not thus changed. 


Mr. Pullan’s subject for adults was 
“Praying” (Matt.vi:10); “Thy kingdom 


come. Thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” Of all dead things, 


The 


dead praying is the most offensive. 
The preacher would drive away some 
of the fog that has gathered ‘on this 
wonderful prayer from the sea of life 
—fogs of custom and routine. The 
authority of Christ must be substan- 
tially settled before we can pray this 
prayer acceptably. At the funeral of 
Mrs. General Booth, a Church of 
England clergyman asked a Salva-. 
tion soldier what he knew of the bi- 
ography and nativity of Jesus, to 
which he replied, “I don’t know that; 
but I do know that he saves my soul.” 
I accept Christ as the “Way,” the 
“Truth,” and the “Life.” Do you? 
Are minister and people one in this? 
I put Jesus in the place of absolute 
supremacy. 7 

Christ teaches that prayer is living 
as well asspeaking. Wehave prayed 
for years, “Thy kingdom come.” 
What does it mean to us? Only the 
reign of God in natural law; or as the 
Jews taught, the coning of a king- 
dom to apply alone to their race, with 
all the rest left out? Not this; it 
does not satisfy; but God’s kingdom 
will come in the principle that what- 
soever I sow, that shall I also reap. 
« Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed that of the scribes and pharisees 
ye cannot enter,” means that God 
must reign in the character of men. 
The Lord’s prayer is a prophecy as 
well as a Prayer, as it relates to the 
church. How are you fulfilling. 
prophecy? Is God’s kingdom daily 
coming through us? | 

The business of this life is compact 
in its organization; but the different 
denominations in our churches stand 
apart. There must come between 
these churches some sort of a:clear- 
ing-house relation before we can 
consistently pray, “thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.” In heav- 
en the big folks are going to bo just 
as tender and gentle and self-sacri- 
ficing as the little ones. In this 
world the big folks are mighty glad 
they are so big; and the little ones 
just as sorry that they are so small. 
In God’s kingdom we shall be all one 
in love and self-sacrifice. We have 
been loyal to our churches; let us be 
as loyal to Christ. H. C.F. 


Park Sunday-school added ten new 
scholars last Sabbath. 

One of the great privileges in being 
connected with a new organization 
like that of Park church on Devisa- 
dero street, is to note every fresh 
source of strength and interest that 
continues to gather around it. Among 
the chief of these is our Ladies’ Aid 
Society, which has for some time 
past been quietly introducing agree- 
able changes in our “temporary 
quarters,” adding considerably to 
comfort and attractiveness. The lat- 
est effort acheived is worthy of no- 
tice. The church, during this first 
six months of its existence, has en- 
joyed the use of an organ, loaned 
temporarily by a very kind friend of 
the work, and we very gratefully ac 
knowledge the timely assistance ren- 
dered. Time has expired when it 
can reasovably be detained any long- 
er, and to relieve the church of the 
extra pecuniary claims necessary to 
the purchase of an organ, the “ Ladies’ 
Aid” readily volunteered to raise the 
funds. To this end, a musical and 
literary entertainment was prepared. 
Tickets of admission, twenty-five 
cents; social and refréshments at the 
close, fifteen cents. ‘The concert was 
held last Friday evening at the Y. M. 
C. A. Park Branch, the use of the 
hall being kindly granted by its 
amiable Secretary, A. P. Chipron. The 
program of the evening was pleasing 
in its variety and well sustained. The 
talent, friends of the ladies but 
mostly strangers to our work, delight- 
ed a select and appreciative audience 
that well filled the hall. — | 

So thoroughly was the interest 
quickened and sustained that there 
were but few who did not avail them- 
selves of the sociability and refresh- 
ments that followed. By the subse- 
quent expressions of pleasure and ap- 
preciation from participants, and the 
fact that about $65 was netted, the 
ladies are to be congratulated that 
their first efforts of the kind have 


been crowned with unqualified suc- | 


Cess. 


Chaplain Rowell speaks of a Ger- 
man saloon-keeper for twenty-two 
years, who has become a Christian, 
and is now leading men to Christ, in 
what was once his saloon. of 


Superintendent Harrison was ac- 
companied in his trip in the counties 
of Trinity, Lassen, Modoc, Siskiyou 
and Shasta, by Rev. L. D. Rathbone, 
who took many stereopticon views of 
churches, missionaries, and the one. 
parsonage in that large district. On 
Sunday evening Brother Harrison 
gave a lecture on “Home Mission | 
Work,” in Bethany church, using 
many of these views with good effect. 


Rev. E. J. Dupuy spoke on “The 
Present Awakening of Religious Feel- 
ing in France,” in the First church, 
Oakland. At night Dr. McLean's 
subject was, “How to Make Hard 
Times Easier.” 

Rev. T. M. Hogdon of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., supplied the pulpit of 
Pilgrim churc4. | 
| Revs. F. Flawith and J. H. Strong 
supplied the Fourth church, Oakland, 
and the Lorin church. Rev. J. D. 
Foster of Lorin was at Sunol Glen. 


. At Benicia, in ovr chureh in the 
evening, Miss Grace M. Fisher much 


munity, and we sincerely bope the 


nine months we worshiped in the 
church. Text, Ps. exxii: 1: “I was 


the Northfield Conference opened 


interested the audience in the Mon- 
treal Convention of Y. P. S. C. E. 


Rev. Mr. Sink of Stockton sailed 


from Liverpool for tne United States 
on the 5th inst. From: New York he 
will go to Chicago for the World’s 
Fair, thence home to resume labor 
the second Sunday in September. He 
has written to. his church regular 
weekly letters as he passed through 
Greece, Italy Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium and 
the British Isles. The church, in his 
absence, has been supplied by Mr. 
H. E. Banham, a licentiate of Mokel- 
umne Association, and Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Stockton, and has 
progressed as usual. 


Dear Paciric: It may be interest- 
ing to some of your readers to hear 
how we are doing since the installa- 
tion of Rev. C. E. Chase. We cannot 
boast of any great things in our 
church in this quiet old town of So- 
noma, as our membership is small 
and scattered, but the faithful few 
found in all the churches are not 
wanting here, and the work goes on 
slowly, but surely on, we trust to 
higher attainments from week to 
week. This church has been favored 
in its pastors since its organization, 
and, after a period of many months 
pastorless, we believe that God has 
auswered our prayers and sent usa 
faithful and efficient man, one whose 
ability as a preacher, whose fidelity 
and integrity, whose quiet, gentle de- 
meanor, has won the respect and ad- 
miration of all. His sermons are al- 
ways good and instructive, and listen- 
ed to with increasing interest. We 
have had a number of accessions to 
the church, a larger attendance, an 
increased interest in the prayer and 
Endeavor meetings, and an awaken- 
ed interest in all our church work. 
A feeling of satisfaction seems to pre- 
vail throughout the church and com- 


harmony and good feeling which 
now exists may long continue, 
A MeEmBer. 
Sonoma, August 14, 1893. 


Our postofifice, village, railroad sta- 
tion, etc.,is now Kenwood, and not 
Los Guilicos. Yesterday was a good 
day to our church and congregation 
here. For the first time in nearly 


glad when they said unto me, let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” The 
pastor was glad, and so was the con- 
gregation. Cost of moving church 
building and repairs nearly $300, 
which is nearly paid for. Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow. 
(Rev.) Daviy Wirt. 
Aug. 21, 1893. 


AsHLAND, Orgcon.— We country 
people are not often favored with a 
visit from a city minister; but this 
vacation brought us one last week. 
The Rev. R. R. Loyd of the Congre- 
gational Theological Seminary was 
with us over last Sabbath, and 
preached for the Congregationalists 
in the morning and the Presbyte- 
rians in the evening, to the delight of 
all. Won't some one else come this 
way fishing ?—Occident. 

EASTERN. 


The Congregational exhibit at the 
World’s Fair sets forth as importa- 
tions in the Mayflower, the first church, 
the first free school, the first college, 
the first missionary to the Indians, 
the first Protestant college in Japan, 
the first home missionary society, and 
the first Christian Endeavor Society. 


_ Thirty-nine were received to the 
church at Royalton, Wis., August 6th. 
About half of these were men. 


Rev. C. M. Sanders, who has been 
for the past s ven years Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent of the Rocky 
Mountain department of the A. H. 
M. S8., has resigned, to take effect 
September 30th. 


Dr. Lansing, the new pastor of 
Park-street church, Boston, appears 
to fit the new place well. 


The eleventh annual meeting of |} 


August Ist. Mr. Moody is assisted 
by Dr. A. J. Gordon, Rev. A. S. Gum- 
bert, and others. Crowds attend. 
these meetings for spiritual food. 


The Catholic Summer School has_ 
just finished its second annual meet- 
ing at Plattsburg, N. Y. Sour’ 
hundred and fifty acres of land have 
been given by the citizens of Platts- 
burg, on which will be erected build- 
ings for these yearly meetings. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 8D. 
ACTS XXVII: 30-44. 


Paul Shipwrecked. 
BY REV. CHARLES E. CHASE. — 


Golden Text.—Psalm xl:1. 

‘* We live in deeds, not years.” 
THE INTERVAL. 

To Cesar shalt thou go. There was no 
change from this decision, and, in about twenty 
days, Paul, in whom no fault was found, with 
other prisoners bound for Rome, and all 
under one military escort, set sail. The course 
was from Czsarea northward along the coast 
to Sidon, thence northwest past the southeast 
side of Cyprus and on to Myra, on the south 
coast of Lycia, where they changed vessels. 
From Myra they sailed to Cnidus, but could 
not land on account of adverse winds, and so 
passed on,coming around to Fair Havens on the 
south side of Crete, when the vessel lay wind- 
bound several days, perhaps a fortnight. Paul 
advised remaining in the shelter of this harbor, 
which, thaugh somewhat exposed, was better 
than the open sea at that time of the year; but 
the centurion and master of the ship decided, 


not one was lost, not one failed to come safely to 


| It was the gathered force of many years of faith 


one hundredth and fiftieth anniver- 


and Saws ef Every Description on Hand and Made te Order. 


attempt to reach Phenice, with the expectation 
of wintering there. Not long, however, were 
they on the way, borne by the soft south wind, 
until they were smitten with the mighty breath 
of the storm, then called Euroclydon, an east 


/northeaster, now known as a Levanter, Run- | 


ning in great distress under the lee of a little 
island, they sought to strengthen the vessel by 


the huJl. From here they were driven west- 
ward by the fierce tempest, and tossed about 
many days and nights, until hope had flown 
from almost every heart, and the seamen were 
about to forsake the ship, 

THE LESSON TEXT. 


(V. 30.) The seamen, the ship’s company, 
knowing that the small boat would only carry 
a few, and expecting the vessel to go to pieces, 
sought to abandon their companions and save 
themselves. This is in striking contrast with 
the noble conduct of many brave sailors who 
have chosen to go down with the ship rather 
than leave the post of duty. | 

(Vs. 31, 32.) Paul quickly understood the 
plan, or, it may be that Luke who was 
along called his attention to it. If the sailors 
went away, who could manage the ship in such 
asea! The centurion was made to see the sit- 
uation, and before the treacherous sailors could 
enter, the boat already lowered, the ropes were 
cut, which prevented their escape. 

(V. 33.) They were waiting for morning, and, 
to hold the ship steady with bow landward, 
they anchored her from the stern. The food 
and rest he urged them to take must. have been 
sorely needed after fourteen days of battle with 
the sea. 3 

(V. 34 ) They were not to perish, as Cod 
had assured Paul, but they had. hard work to 
do and should be prepared for it. , 

(V. 35.) Paul’s gratitude moved him to ex 
press his thanks to God, and his courage en- 
abled him to do it in the presence of them all. 
And to thank God before he would partake of 
his bounty, even in the midst of the storm and 
after days of fasting, must have been to the 
crowd of heathen huddling together in the 
sinking ship a powerful object lesson of the 
Christian’s devotion to his God. Then Paul 
began to eat, we may believe, as quietly as he 
would have done among his friends in Antioch. 

(V. 36.) The courage and composure of the 
apostle were communicated to the rest, who 
were thus enabled to renew their strength. 

(V. 37.) At this meal, when all were togeth- 
er, it was easy to make this count, a very nat- 
ural thing for Luke to do. There would be few 
travelers at this season, so this number must 
have been made up mostly from the seamen, 
soldiers, and prisoners. It must have been a 
good-sized ship for the time, but it was not of 
the largest class. 

(V. 38.) With both strength and courage re- 
newed, they could resume the work of lighten- 
ing. The upper cargo had already been thrown 
overboard, and now the hold was being emptied. 
The object was to run the ship aground, for 
they knew they were not far from shore when 
casting the anchors, and they must make her 
draught of water as little as possible, 

(V. 39.) It was not near a frequented harbor, 
and they could not tell, from the small part 
within view, what land they had reached. It 
was the island of Malta (then Melita), about 
five hundred miles west of Fair Havens, and far 
beyond Phenice, the port they hoped to reach. 
On account of the sandy beach at the -creek’s 


‘mouth, they would encounter less danger than 


on the rocky shore, and so they made for it. 
(V. 40.) The rudder must have been lashed 
when the ship was anchored. Now, as the 
anchors were cast off, it was cut loose. The 
ship, with foresail spread, was then headed for 
the creek. It is not difficult to imagine with 
what eagerness all hands awaited the result. 
_(V. 41.) The current, caused by the tide 
ebbing through the narrow entrance of a fjord, 
or estuary, meeting the waves driven in by the 
high wind, might be called a place where two 
seas meet. This sometimes happens in the 


lashed aud broken by the double sea. 

(V. 42.) The soldiers desired to kill the pris- 
oners, because they would be obliged to give 
their own lives if they allowed them to escape. 

(V. 43.) We again see how Paul is the 
means of saving others, and also how he had 
won the confidence of the centurion. All who 
could swim must go first. That would enable 
them to reach the shore in time to help the 
others as they came drifting in on pieces of the 
wreck, 

(V. 44) The ship and her cargo went as a 
tiny morsel into the mouth of the ever hungry 
sea; but of all her company and her passengers, 


land. Ard so was He faithful that prom- 
NOTES, 

Read Acts xxviii: I-10. 

On the ocean of life trust not the soft south 
wind in the season of Euroclydon. 

In time of peril concealment of the real char- 
acter is next to impossible. It is then we see 
the selfish cowardice or the heroic courage. : 
But let us remember that Paul’s strength was 
not born in the travail of that one emergency. 


in God. 

Yes, God told Paul that none of them would 
be lost, and yet he went on doing as thovgh 
he had no such assurance, as though all de- 
pended upon him. But that is just how it is 
always. We are not relieved from employing 
such means as we have. Why, what weaklings 
we would soon grow to be if God took all work 
out of our hands ! 

SONOMA. 

Rev. E. J. Dupuy will issue in Oc- 
tober in New York city a “ Quarterly 
Bulletin,” giving the work of the 
evangelizing societies in France fed- 
erated under the name “‘Franco-Amer- 
ican Committee.” Subscription, 50 
cents per annum. Address, 19 East 
Sixteenth street, New York city. 


The Moravians are celebrating the 


~ 


sary of the beginn 


as the wind seemed favorable, to proceed and | 


the difficult operation of winding ropes around | 


| perity. 


Rublishers’ Bepartment 


‘Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


WITH BAD DRINKING WATER 
‘USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. E. G, Davirs, De Smet, South Dakota, 
says: ‘‘I have used it in slow convalescence 
and prevention from maiarial diseases, where 
the drinking water was bad. I believe it to 
be beneficial in preventing summer complaints. 
It is also one of the best agents we have to 
rectify the bad effects of the drinking water 
upon the kidneys and bowels.” | 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF JANE A. ALTON, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Jane A. Al- 
ton, deceased, to the creditors of, and all per- 
sons having claims against, the said deceased, 
to present them with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publication 
of this notice, to the said administrator, at 
rooms 42 and 43, at number 330 Pine street, in 
the city and the county of San Francisco, 
State of California, the same being the office 
of R. Thompson, and the place at which I 
transact the business of the said estate. 

F. C. ALTON, 

Administrator of the Estate of Jane A. Alton, 
Deceased. 


August 9, 1893. 


GREAT CENTRAL RouTe Excursions.— 
Tourist cars, personally conducted, every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. 
Every Tuesday and every Thursday to Chicago. 


Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


BORN. 


MORTIMER.—In Berkeley, August 6, 1893, to 
Mr, and Mrs. W. J. Mortimer, a daughter, 
and to Rev. O. G. May and wife a grand- 
daughter. | 2 


DIED. 
JEWETT.—In this city, August 22, 1893, Jar- 
vis Jewett. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 


railroad employes, and is organized 
at over one hundred division points. 
The railroads appreciate the value of 
the Y. M. C. A. to the men, and con- 
tribute over $100,000 annually to its 
support. The officials of the rail- 
roads desire to provide influences to 
counteract the saloon and other evils 
which tend to debase and demoralize 
the men, and thus render them unfit 
for service in the responsible positions 
in which they are placed. The privi- 
leges of the Association include read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, bath-rooms, par- 
lors, gymnastics, bowling alleys, 
lunch rooms, educational classes, en- 
tertainments, religious services, and 
social receptions. Some of the 
privileges are free to all employes of 


express, telegraph, railway, and pal- 


ace car companies, and mail clerks; 
but certain privileges, such as baths, 
etc., are exclusively for members of 
the Association. .The -Pennslyvania 
Railroad Company has contributed 
$10,000 toward a railroad Y. M. C. A. 
building in Philadelphia, besides 
donating a lot worth $22,000. — 

The Methodist City Missions in 
Belfast are in a state of great pros- 
The meetings are crowded 
Sundays and week days, and muc 
good is being done. | 

303 Sutter St. 


PIANOS 


A. L BANCKOFT 


waters of Puget Sound. Two seas, two great | 
waves coming t gether, with their combined 
force sent the ship aground, her bow sticking , 
in the mud, leaving midship and stern to be | 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

KNABE. — Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. | 

Hatnes.—Celebrated for purity and volume ot tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. _ 

ParRtor OrGAN.—Elegant in. design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. i 

Witcox & Wuite SYMPHONY and 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


Call on or address F. E. Shearer, Manager, 1 | 


Special 
Sale of 


Bedroom 
Suits 
Until Sept. Ist. 


You should not fail 

To see the special $37 
Solid oak, | 

Bevel French plate Suit. 
Such splendid value 

Has never been seen. 

If you see it, 

Yow ll buy it. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have tt in 


your home. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS 


MACKEREL, 


The railroad department of the | 


now has a membership of 20,000. 


OR A PACKAGE OF FINE 


OLIVES, 
OR AN ASSORTMENT OF 
PURE SPICES 
AND FINE GROCERIES, 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 OF arrell St., 


Largest stock; oldest Music House. 
action guaranteed. 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Garlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind en the Pacific Coast. 


6 & 8 Sutter St., San Francisce 


— 


HEADQUARTERS 
cot 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER 


Saw 


Manufacturing Co. 


work by George Schmidt in South 


17 & 19 FREMONT STREET, 


- 
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WEpwzspay, Avaust 23, 1893. 


 Moung Zolks. 


Heaven. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 


The lesson hour was nearly past 
When I asked of my scholars seven, _ 
lease, in turn, 


‘¢ Now tell me, each one, 
eaven ?” 


What sort of place is 


‘¢ Oh, meadows, flowers and lovely trees !” 
Cried poor little North-street Kitty; 
While Dorothy, fresh from country lanes, 
Was sure ’twas ‘‘a great big city.” 


Bessy, it seemed, had never thought 
_ Of the home beyond the river; __ 
She simply took each perfect gift, 
And trusted the loving Giver. 


_ Then up spoke Edith, tall and fair— 
Her voice was clear and ringing, 
And led in the Easter anthem choir— 
In heaven they’re always singing.’’ 


To Esther, clad in richest furs, 
*T was a place for ‘‘out-door playing”; 

But Bridget drew her thinshawl close, _ 
For ‘‘warmth and food” she was praying. 


The desk-bell rang. But one child left— 
My sober, thoughtful Florry. 
‘* Why, heaven just seems to me a place— 
A place—where you’re never sorry.” 


—Sunday-school Times, 


HOW THE DIKE WAS SAVED. 


On the northernmost part of the 
mainland of Holland there is a point 
extending nine miles, unprotected by 
any natural barrier from the sea. 
More than three hundred years ago 
the Hollanders undertook the gigan- 
tic task of raising dikes of clay, earth 
and stone; and now behind the shel- 
ter of the embankment numerous vil- 
lages and towns are safe from their 
powerful enemy the sea. The spire 
of Alkmaar, a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, is on a level with the 
top of the dike. A master is appoint- 
ed to oversee the workmen constant- 
ly employed in watching the dikes. 
A century ago, one November night, 
a fierce gale was blowing from the 


against duty. It is six o’clock. The 
tide turns and rises. But at seven 
o'clock the stage starts for Amster- 
dam. Shall he go? Astruggle; his 
inclination is to go; his duty is to 
remain. He looked up at the wild 
and fast increasing. storm, and he de- 
cided to go with all speed to his 
post. : 

When he reached the dike the 
men, two hundred in number, were 
in utter and almost hopeless confus- 


store of hurdles and canvas in striv- 
ing to check the inroads of their re- 
lentless foe. Then they shouted: 
“Here's the master! Thanks be to 
God! All right now.” The master 
placed every man at his post; and 
then a glorious battle commenced— 
the battle of men against the furious 


“Here.” | 
The master flung a rope around 
his waist; four men did the same. 
Forty hands held the .ends of the 
ropes as the five glided down the 
sloping side of the dike. The waves 
buffeted them and tossed them, bruis- 
ing their limbs and faces; but they 
closed the breach and were then 
drawn up. Cries for help were issu- 


with your coats, men, and.use them 


for canvas!” shouted the master, 


“ Now, my men, we can dono more. 
Down on your knees, every one of 
you, and wrestle with God.” Two 
hundred men knelt down on the 
trembling dike, amid the roar of the 
storm and the thunder of the waves, 
and lifted up their hands and hearts 
to him who could say to the waves, 
“ Be still.” And, as of old, he heard 
them, and saved them out of their 
The people of Alkmaar 
were eating and drinking, dancing 
and singing, and knew not that there 


electrical wonders, valuable simply 
as novelties to catch the popular 
fancy.” And he named in distinction 
some noted electricians who had 


| made their reputations through the 


pyrotechnics of the profession. 

‘« What makes you work?” I asked 
with real curiosity. ‘What impels 
you to this constant, tireless struggle? 


-( You have shown that you care com- 


paratively nothing for the money it 
makes, and you have no particuiar 
enthusiasm in the attending fame.” 

“TJ like it,” he answered, after a 
moment of puzzled expression, and 
then he repeated his reply several 
times as if mine was a proposition 
that had not occurred to him before. 
“I like it. I don’t know any other 
reason. You know some people like 
to collect stamps. Anything I have 
begun is always on ray mind, and I 
am not easy while away from it until 
it is finished. And then I hate it.” 

“Hate it?” I asked, struck by his 
emphatic tones. “Yes,” he affirmed; 
“ when itis all done and is a success, 
I can’t bear the sight of it. I haven't 
used a telephone for ten years, and I 
would go out of my way any day to 
miss an incandescent light.” 

He is an inventor, not a discoverer 
of underlying laws and mathematical 
formulas. The keynote of his work 
is commercial utility. He is willing 
to make mathematics, pure science, 
his servant; but as an end in itself, 
he has no taste for it. He sees in 
every idea that ever taxed his brain a 
direct, immediate worth to the people 
about him, though it may not be with- 
in the limits of human imagination to 
comprehend the extent of that worth. 
The masses of his fellows and their 
needs are regarded in every test, in 
every experiment, in the most daring 
new conception and in the most 
homely improvement alike. He asks 
himself when a new idea is suggested: 


tific truths, through unexpected and 
marvelous channels, to the fight we 
are making “in the patient modern 
way.” He is an inventor purely, and 
the greatest of his race. One might 
call him the Democrat of Science. | 
I asked Mr. Edison what, in his 
opinion, was the practical speed limit 
on the horizon of electrical locomotion, 
and he answered, “ Perhaps 150 miles 
an hour.” He made at Menlo Park 
one of the first important experiments 


ing heavy trains by electricity, to 
which there are serious, though not 
insuperable, obstacles, he believed 
that we should shoot our mail 
through the country by some elec- 
trical device, of telpherage construc- 
tion possibly.— Review of Reviews. 


It was during the dark days of 1863, 
on the evening of a public reception 
given at the White House. The for- 
eign legations’ were there gathered 
about the President. 

A young English nobleman was 
just being presented to the President. 
Inside the door, evidently overawed 
by the splendid assemblage, was an 
honest-faced old farmer, who shrank 


wall. The President, tall and, in a 


measure, stately in his personal pres- 


old Mrs. in Sangamon county 
in 1847. How are you?” 

The old man turned to his wife 
with quivering lip, and without reply- 
ing to the President's salutation, said: 
* Mother, he’s just the same Old 
Ab e! 

“Mr. Lincoln,” he said finally, 
“you know we had three boys; they 
all enlisted in the samé company; 
John was killed in the ‘seven days’ 
fight’; Sam was taken prisoner and 
starved to death, and Henry is in the 


man at the Zoo, “that few people ever 


| have exported only $847,423,147. The 


ONLY ONE. | 
There was once a little girl—and 
the only reason there is none such 
now is that she has grown a big girl 
—who talked of everything in the 
plural. Especially was she likely, at 
the table, to ask for “forks,” 
“spoons, or “ potatoes,” when it was 
but one of the articles she really 
desired. 
One day her papa said to her at 
dinner : “ Kitty, don’t ask for biscuits. 
Say, ‘Please give me a biscuit.’ You 
don’t want more than one at a time.” 
* No, papa,” was the dutiful answer; 
but presently came the request: 
“ Please, may I have some rolls ?” 
“ A roll,” corrected her father, and 
she repeated the words carefully. 

_ Then all went well until the cheese 
was handed round, and this Kitty 
was not usually allowed to eat. Yet 
she delighted in it, and realized that 
her success in obtaining a bit might 
be determined by her manner of ask- 
ing for it. Leaning forward, she 
said, anxiously, in a soft, sweet voice: 
“Papa, will you please give me a 
chee ?”— Youth’s Companion. 


HOW JANIE SETTLED IT. 


‘Here comes mamma,” said Janie. 
“OQmamma! must I save some of my 
candy for Grace ?” | 

“1 think a good little sister would.” 

“ But Grace didn’t give me any of 
her’s yesterday.” | 

“Didn't she? How did you like 
that ? ” | 

“T didn’t like it at all. And I 
want to make her not like it, too, 
because I think she was real mean. ” 

‘ Dear, dear! And is mamma to 
have two mean little girls, then?” 

Janie looked at her mother and was 
quiet a minute. Then she ran and 
.threw her arms around her neck and 
said, “No, no, mamma dear! You 


World. 
HOW MONKEYS SLEEP. 


“Do you know,” said the monkey 


saw a monkey asleep? I suppose 
there are people who imagine they 
never do sleep, as they are usually 
alert in the presence of visitors.” The 
drowsy, warm air had exerted its 
influence upon a sleepy moustached 
monkey, and the delegate had a good 


his arms thrown carelessly about, but 
the pretty feature was the position of 
his tail. It was curled about the 
body, and just under the head it 
made a double curl, and upon this 
soft roll rested the monkey’s head—a 
pillow fit for a king. “When alone, 
they always use their tails for pillows,” 


Star. 


Our national balance sheet of for- 
eign trade, for thea year ending June 
30th, shows a balance on the wrong 
side of $93,652,981; that is, while 
we have imported $941,076,128, we 


falling off in exports amounts to over 
$113,600,000. It is due in large part 


the past year. Of the imports, $519,- 
165,266 came in free, and nearly $422,- 


ly to reduce it, and lower the rates 
on the dutiable list 4nd enlarge it. 
The idea is that protection wrongly 
favors certain classes; that is, pro- 
ducers. ‘Lo get rid of the inequality 
it would seem to be necessary to 
place the producers of other coun- 
tries on the same footing practically 
in our markets as ourown. If duties 
are levied on articles now on the free 
list, the rates of duty on other things 
could, of course, be reduced from 
the protection plane.— Independent. — 


degree. Petitions have gone up to 


Taylor. 


| ject, which he, as a man of science, 


regards it. What its nature was we 
could only assume; for instance, the 
results of modern astronomical cal- 


but, by a beautif ul magic, what ere- 
while bore the image and superscrip- 
tion of God.—J. Russell Lowell. | 


‘INHUMANITY IN INDIA. 


Many people imagine, because the 
suttee—that inhuman practice of burn- 
ing the wife on the funeral pyre of 
her husband—was abolished by the 
British Government in India years 
ago, that all is well with suffering fe- 
male humanity in that far-off clime; 
whereas the suttee was merciful com- 
pared with the present existing con- 
ditions. To-day, as soon as breath 
is out of the body of the husband, the 
poor widow, even though she _ be 
only seven years of age, is approach- 
ed by women of the class kept for 
such occasions, and ear and nose 
rings are dragged off, often tearing 
the cartilage; and if the arms are cov- 
ered with ornaments after the Orien- 
tal fashion, they hold them down on 
the ground, and hammer with a stone 
until the metal breaks in two; it mat- 
ters not how many wounds are inflict- 
ed—there is no pity. . 

The dead always being cremated 
near water, she is next dragged along 
to the spot, a woman going in front 
to warn others to get out of the 
way of the accursed thing, as though 
the poor creature were a wild beast. 
Arriving at the river, tank, or well, 
whichever it may be, she is dashed 
in, and there she has to remain dur- 
ing all the hours, frequently number- 
ing nine, which it takes for the cre- 
mation of the body, after which she 
is driven home in her wet clothing, 
and abused and reviled till she wish- 
es death would come to her. If her 
shadow falls on another woman it 
means death to that woman’s husband 
also. For one year the poor widow 
must eat only once in twenty-four 
hours, at times fasting altogether. 
She becomes the slave of others, as 


To whom.shall I complain? Before 
whom shall I go?” and she finished 
with this cry that I hope will ring 
in our ears till we are roused out of 
our indifference, “O God, what shall 
I do?” 

The evils of child-marriage and 
enforced widowhood are subjects ag- 
itating India just now to an unusual 


the government from missionaries 
and natives, pleading that something 


these customs are so interwoven with 
the religions of the people that leg- 
islation is almost powerless.— Marian 


“WHAT IS THE LUMINIFEROUS 
ETHER? ” 


MEETING OF THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. | 


sults of his investigations on this sub- 


has made his specialty; the occasion 
chosen was the annual meeting of the 
Victoria Institute (at London, Eng- 
land), of which he is President. Sir 
G. Gabriel Stokes was supported by 
His Excellency, the United States 
Embassador to England, and a large 
number of home, foreign and colonial 


Petrie, the Honorary Secretary, and 
showed that the home, colonial and 


medium whose vibrations are sup- 
posed to cause light, pervading all 
space, as imponderable and infinitely 
elastic. He explained the results of 
the investigations of home and for- 
eign men of science into the nature 
of that substance, and said that it 
was quite conceivable that further 
great discoveries might be made as 


' Itis exasperating that a few men, 
‘for the sake of the profit on liquor, 
should be able to bring national dis-. 


less remarkable than its extent. The 
question whether it gravitates towards 
ponderable matter science cannot 


gravitation, it cannot. be imponder- 
able. Sir Gabriel then referred to 
the undulatory theory of sound, and 


forty years ago, in regard to the pos- 
sibility of electricity having an 
undulatory motion somewhat similar 
to that of light. Since then Clark 
Maxwell had shown that the velocity 
of light agrees with that of electric- 
ity, and Hertz had shown that the one 
exhibits some phenomena of the other. 


grace on countries like England and 
America, and curse and blight the 
prospects of the uncivilized races of 
Africa for whose enlightenment the 
Christian world is now making such 
costly sacrifice. The men who sent 
out rum to the Congo and to the east 


than the Arabs who burn the villages 
and steal the helpless inhabitants 
of those regions. Dealers in rum 
should be ostracised, boycotted, made 
to feel that a sentence of social‘ out- 
lawry has been pronounced against 
them. Just here is where the fashion- 
able people who patronized the Lon- 
don meeting can do something. If 
they will persistently and openly re- 


facturers and wholesale dealers it 
will be easier to turn the tide of pub- 
lic opinion so that every man who 
has anything to do with giving liquor 
to uncivilized races will carry the 
mark of Cain and be considered a 
murderer. When this is done we 
will have seen the beginning of the 
end of this nefarious business. 


Let your light shine. : 


welcome some- 
thing easier to 
take, and easier 
in its ways, if 
at the same time 
it did you more 

md That is the case with Dr. Pierce’s 
easant Pellets. They’re the smallest in 
size, the mildest in action, but the most 
thorough and far-reaching in results. They 
follow nature’s methods, and they give help 
that lasts, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious 
Attacks, Sick and Bilious Headaches, and all 
derangements of the liver, stomach and bowels 
are promptly relieved and permanently cured. 


“Tf we can’t cure your Catarrh, no matter 
standing 


than any words could, that this is a remedy 
that cures Catarrh? ’ Costs only 50 cents. 
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inside, outside, and all the way through, 


THINGS 


Almost anything you ask for and of the very 
st 
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answer; but if it be connected with } 


to his own suggestion to Faraday, | 


and south are far greater criminals | 


fuse to associate with the rich manu- | 
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All work warranted. Fine waten vad 
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DODGE BROTHERS. 
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It recommends itself for washing 


Cordage Company 


culation had shown that light travel- 
ing at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second would take four years, say, to 
go from the nearest star to the earth; 
now, as we saw the fixed stars, there 
must be some link of connection be- 
tween us and them. There were two 
theories of light; according to one, 
light was a substance darted forth 


Institute of Dwight, [ll., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by calling on or addressing 


PEER TIFFANY, City 
Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 
819 Market Bt. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


hospital. We had alittle money, an’ 
I said: ‘Mother, we'll go to Washing- 
ton, and see him.’ An’ while we were 
here I said, ‘We'll go up and see the 


across the rugged, homely, tender 
face swept the wave of sadness his | 


friends had learned to know, and he 


was but a quarter of an inch between 
them and death. A country was 
saved by one’s man decision for duty. 
—Children’s Record. 


HOW MR. EDISON INVENTS. 


His genius comes near to jus i ing 
that definition of the word which 


and Engravers, 
225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISOO. — 
Wedding Work a Specialty 

G. D. MAYLE, 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 


Every man feels instinctively that 
all the beautiful sentiments in the 
world weigh less than single lovely 
action; and that while tenderness of 
feeling and susceptibility of generous 
emotions are accidents of life, perma- 
nent goodness is an achievement and 
a quality of the life. “Fine words, ” 


makes it an petty for edid- says one homely old proverb, “ butter | from a luminous body; according to| OLS FOURTH’ 
ing pains. “Are your discoveries often ,. - no parsnips;” and if the , it a state of change , Lard, 
brilliant John, we all hope this miserable p ip n e question be | the other, it was | Cheese; Beton, Pickles,| BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


how to render those vegetables palat- 
able, an ounce of butter would be 
worth more than all the orations of 
Cicero. The only conclusive evidence 
of @ man’s sincerity is that he gives 
himself. for a principle. Words, 
money, all things else, are compara- 
™| tively easy to give away; but when a 


taking P lace, Prop agated by a Oi Nos. 16, 17, 28 amd 30 Center Market - San Francisco 


um intervening between that body | 
held that there must be such a medi- 

um, either material or immaterial, | 
but the question arose how far did it 
extend; was it infinite like space? 
Science could give no answer; if it| 
were limited,. what was outside it?| ¥ 


TELEPHONE 5219. 


war will soon be over. I must see 
all these folks here for an hour or so, 


and I want to talk wi 
I never did anything worth doin 4 The nc d lady = ‘ang husband 


by accident,” he replied, “nor did any 
of my inventions come. indirectly spits of all th private in 
through accident, except the phono-| ir pr 

graph. No; when I have fully decided| azelte. 


you while you are ‘lying awake 
nights?” I asked him. 
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ahead on it and make trial after trial laymate the other day, “I have just | practice, it is plain. that the truth; | Was there another system subject to |. Al 4 PEALS Ane CHIMES. 
Price corms Satisfaction Guaran 


the same or different laws? if there | —— 
be such, then, according to. phenom- 

ena. open to.our. investigation, there 
’can be.no communication thérewith. 


until it comes.” o'clock p. m.’ 
| “I have always kept,” continued| means! It means ‘three o'clock, 
| Mr Edison, “strictly within the lines | prompt minute!” There are many 
: of commercially mseful.inventions.-grown-up*people who have never 


made that di 


whatever it may be; has taken‘ posses- | 
sion of him. From that sincerity his 

words gain the force and pertinency 
of deeds, and his money is no longer 
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Wenpnespay, Avaust 23, 1893.] 


Home Circle. 


A New Fashioned Girl. 


She’d a.great and varied knowledge, picked up 
at a female college, of quadratics, hydro- 
stratics and pneumetics, very fast; 


She was stuffed with erudition as you stuff a 
leather cushion, all the ologies of the colleges, 
and the knowledges of the past. 


he has studied the old lexicons, of Peruvians 
and Mexicans, their theology, anthropology, 
and geology, o’er and o’er; 


She knew the forms and features of the pre- 
historic creatures: ichthyosaurus,  ple- 
siosaurus, megalosaurus and many more. 


She’d describe the ancient Tuscans, and the 
Basques, and the Etruscans, their griddles 
and their kettles, and the vituals that they 
gnawed; 


She’d discuss the learned charmer, the theology 
of Brama, and the scandals of the vandals, 
and the scandals that they trod. 


She knew all the mighty giants and the master 
minds of science;.all the learning that was 
~ turning in the burning brain of man; 


But she couldn’t prepare a dinner for a gaunt 
and hungry sinner, nor get up a decent sup- 
per for her poor voracious papa, for she never 
was constructed on the old domestic plan. 


_—Boston Journal, 


THE ENGINEER'S STORY. 


In 1885 I was one of a surveying 
party sent out by the Northern Pacific 
Railway to lay out a short branch 
road in Montana. It ran through a 
sterile plateau at an altitude of about 
five thousand feet; the hills above this 
level were only ridges of clay bared 
of snow by the wind. Here and there 
on their sides were patches of grass, 
bleached gray. Trees there were 
none. The snow lay deep in the 
gulches. For an hour or two each 
day the sun shone brilliantly on these 
solitary yellow hills and the slopes of 
dazzling white between them, but, at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, a 
drizzling fog closed down on us, and 
the cold followed. The cold! It paral- 
yzed body and mind. I heard much 
of the blessed Chinook wind, which 
was said to blow soft and warm from 
the Japan gulf stream in the Pacific. 
But I must say that I never felt it. 
My remembrance of that winter is one 
unbroken dull horror of cold. 

The terminus of our little road was 
at’ Bonanza City, one of the richest 
silver mines in the world. There was 
the usual swarming population of 
a mining camp in the Northwest— 
gamblers, thieves, Mormons, China- 
men, adventurers from every country 
under the heaven, every man of them 
hoping to make a huge fortune by 
some lucky stroke, and to go back 
next year to the East with it. There 
were but few women, I am glad to 

One woman ran a cattle ranch on 
the hills just back of our surveying 
camp. The widow Mag’s reputation 
was bad. The week before we pitch- 
ed camp she had cleared sixty thou- 
sand dollars by gambling in mining 
stocks, and set off alone on horse- 
back to carry the money to a bank in 
Helena. She always held on to every 
dollar she made. Well, she went and 
came safely. She was a cool, sure 
shot. Isaw her once riding down 
the gulch. She wore padded trousers, 
and coat like all the men, but a-top 
of her head was a frisky bonnet with 
a draggled red feather on it. 

But there was a woman of a dif- 
ferent kind near our tents. On the 
hillside opposite stood ashanty of two 
rooms, in which a young married 
couple lived. The man was a lame 
little fellow, who worked every morn- 
ing and night. about the place, dig- 
ging, plowing (when spring came), 
or building a screen of wattles to keep 
off the terrible’ wind. He always 
disappeared during the day. In these 
solitary hills we took a keen interest 
in our neighbors. Where did he go? 
He was not a ranchman; he only till- 
ed an acre or two in potatoes and 
corn. He was nominer. A gambler 
probably ? We would have been sure 
of it but for his wife. The husband 
of that woman, one felt, must be 
decent and honest, She was a slight, 
erect girl, who dug, and scrubbed, 
and carried her tubs in and out with 
an indescribable something in her 
air that showed that she was a gentle- 
woman. 

Passing by the cabin, too, we caught 
glimpses of white curtains ard well- 
bound books, and one fine print, that 
reminded us of home. We noticed 
that the Indians in the neighborhood 
frequented the cabin, and that gangs 
of the Mormon women came up to 
it almost every day. The poor 
wretches must have carried away 
some good from tne mere sight of 
the poor, clean little home, and the 
oT and truth in that woman's 

ace. 

One day (it was in December, I 
remember, and the night before had 
been the coldest of the winter) Ben- 
son, our chief, said to me: “ Hoopes, 
those people in the cabin look to me 
as if they were starving. I met the 


man to-day near Bonanza City, and. 


his face had that blue, pinched look 
that comes from lack of food.” 
‘Down on his luck, I reckon,” said 
One of the men. . 
He’s no gambler,” said Benson. 
‘‘ He’s a preacher.” 


We laughed. It really did seem |. 


too ridiculous to to . ae the | 
[body else I kin trust.” 


I'do for you, Mag ?” 
asked Parker, gently wiping her lips. Hee }-4 


gospel at Bonanza City. 

“He has courage enough,” con-. 
tinued Benson. “I saw the poor lit-. 
tle cripple button-holing Big Mike 
to-day, and afterward he got the 


% 


; 


‘this won’t do. 


mines. 


widow Mag in#@a ghloér 
her listen to hit.” 
Just then¥a-tie CAL 
his head in the tent. 
“Hyah ! ! hyah !” he shouted. 


“Dat 
boss in de shanty.done froze, an’ his 
wife’s a-totin’ him home!” . _ 

We dashed down the hill. ‘There 
the girl was, on the wagon-trail, the, 
snow to her knees, carrying.dragging, | - 


him along. God must. have .put..the 


strength of a man into her thin body 
to do it.. I never saw such a sight. I 
tell you, it made me sick to look at it. 

He was nearly gone. 


was hardly a breath in his. mouth. 
Months of underfeeding had brought 


his vitality to the lowest ebb; the. 


cold only finished the work. _. 

Did I tell you that I recognized 
him? It was Parker Logan, who 
graduated the year before me at 


Princeton. He had been a hot-blood-. 
ed, wild fellow, but generous to a 


fault. It gave the men of. his frater- 


Even after 
we brought him into the cabin and 
worked with him for an-hour, there 


nity a shock when the news came. 


that he had gone into the ministry. I 
remembered hearing that he had 
married Judge Voorhees’ daughter in| 
Philadelphia, a girl with both birth. 
and beauty. I had imagined him at 
the head of some fashionable city 
church, and here he was! 

Benson and the men brought down 


soup and blankets from the camp... | 


They would have heaped the shanty 
with provisions, but you had to be 
careful. You could not treat that 
girl as a pauper. 

It was a day or two before Parker 
got about again. 
of time with them; for they looked on 
me as something out of their old 
home, and clung to me. God only 
knew how homesick they were. They 
said nothing, but I guessed it. 

« Why not go back to the East?’ I | 
said one day. ‘There are plenty of 
pulpits waiting for men like you, with 
brains and energy.” 

He shook his head, for he was not 
able to talk much. 

“ We think,” said his wife, “ that his 
work is here. He will not give it up.” 

There was fire in her blue eye 
as if she had been storming a re- 
doubt. 

When she wentoutIsaid: « Parker, 
How did did you 
come into such straits? Torgive me, 
but I can’t shut my eyes. There's 
not enough in this house to keep 
body and soul together.” 

He made the best of it. He was a 
missionary post, with a salary of $350 
a year. Provisions were enormously 
high in the neighborhood of the 
Some missionaries with chil- 
dren had no more than ne, etc. _ 

I held my tongue then. But when 
he was well again, I went to him. It 
was in the evening; the thermometer 
was forty degrees below zero. He 
had made a roaring fire. 

“Come in; come in,” he said, zeal- 
ously. 
soup.” | | 

She laughed and made we welcome; 
but even while she swallowed the 
scorchy broth, she trembled with 
cold. 

“ This is what I came to say to you, 
Parker,” I: began. “Benson wants 
another man in our corps. You are 
quite competent for the work. Give 
up preaching for a year or two. It’s 
a hopeless task to save auy souls in 
Bonanza City. Money is god. There 
Benson offers you a hundred a month, 
and your expenses paid. Mrs. Logan 
can go into Helena, and keep com- 


fortable and warm. Hush, madam; 


I have not finished. It is not the 
salary alone I offer you. But you 
will have every opportunity of buy- 
ing land at the junctions in which 
there must be a boom. In five years, 
if you are wide awake, you will be a 
man.’ 

He stood up, looking at his wife. 
We had seated her in the’ warmest 
corner, wrapped in a horse blanket. 
The pretty face was thin and nipped 
with the cold. | 

“Kitty, you must answer for us,” 
he said. “You have most to bear.” 

She laughed. 

“Money is not our god. We are 
not cowards, Parker.” 

I was provoked at such obstinacy. 

“What good can you do here?” I 
said, roughly. “What good are you 
doing?” | 


A knocking was heard at the door, 


as if in answer to’me. Parker open- 


ed it. A huge woman in a man’s| 


coat staggered i in. 
seat her in a chair. 


[helped him to 


Kitty has: made some hot 


Ispent a good deal | 


“It's Widow Mag,” I said, Mararle at, 


But she was not drunk. ’ She had | 
been thrown and gored by one 
of her own cattle. There was noth- 
ing picturesque or pathetic about 
this dying woman. Her big body 
filled and tainted ‘the clean little 
room. She repped heavily on | 
chair. 

“Stop, you!” she 
started for the doctor. “I'll have no 
fuss. I’m bleedin’ inwardly: It's all 


pulled off her muddy coat, and took 
“All up,” muttered Mag. — 
a moment she struggled 


“T come: here ‘because I 
you're honest, preacher. 


“It’s my boy—in Toledo, Ohio—he’s 


five. I want you to see that he gits 


gs 


Peishar dail seal tie 
| He shook his head at: me. 


the limp, frowzy head in her ra L 


| maids if they choose. 


| 


Kitty; 


‘There's 


hat- you wish;f prc 
you,’ said solemnly. 

And—make him decent—tell him 
about—God. The poor little kid!” 
She fell back, staring into Kitty's 
face with a dumb mvORy. that made 
the girl tremble. 
“Yes, Mag. yes,’ ’ ghe. 
take care of him, too. . He'll grow up 
a good man. But you—you! You 
are going to God. O labeaivees Pray 
for her!” 

Mag nodded. 

“He's done it, afore, mem. ‘Talkin’ 
to me—in the saloon, ’n the road, ’n 
my house. I thought a heap of what 
you said, preacher. I hev’n’t turned 
a card for ten days, nor tecbhed wisky. 
Twict I tried to pray. But God ’n 
the Widdy Mag’s fur enough apart!” | m 

She. lived until: morning. Parker 
prayed for her through that night. 
I never heard such praying. That 
woman who had hold of Christ’s robe 
calling out for help might so have. 
cried. 

‘Mag lay with her eyes shut, listen- 
ing. Now and thena tear crept over 
her dirty, ‘bloated cheeks. Toward 
morning, she raised her head; there 
was a strange quiet in her eyes. 


“I've bin a talkin’ myself to him, 


preacher. I think he’s heard.” 
She died before dawn. 
A month later our camp was ay 
fifty miles farther west. I left Parker 
and his wife in their cabin at work,. 
their strength and youth wasting 
daily through starvation, and cold, 
and excessive hardship. But I did 
not repeat Benson’s offer, nor urge 
them to go East, for I saw now that 
it was God’s work they had in hand. 
But I, a practical Western man, 
know that this waste is unnecessary. 
Why should they be left to starve 
because they are doing God’s work? 
Who is to blame ?— Congregational- 
ast. 


A WOMAN’S SLEEP. 

A physician who is a specialist in 
nervous diseases says that women 
should sleep at least nine hours at 
night and one hour in the daytime. 
A woman will plead that she hasn’t 
time to lie down for a few minutes in 
the daytime; and she will infringe 


upon the hours of the night, which 


should be given to sound, healthy, 
needed sleep, in order to finish some 
piece of work which could as well be 
completed on the morrow. She will 
rush and hurry all day long; and 
then, when the household is hushed 
in slumber at night, she will sit up. 
to read the daily paper, thinking she 
will not have to pay for the time she 


is stealing from the healt-giving nap ‘an 


that comes before midnight. — 


Woman’s rights have won another 
victory, this time in Japan. Hitherto 
the law has required all Japanese 
women to marry before reaching 


thirty years of age, otherwise the | 


authorities selected husbands for the 
tardy fair, and compelled them to 
marry. The Mikado has just granted 
women the right to live and die old 
If they are 
sensible most of them will prefer to 


die old maids, unless there is a better | 


class of husbands on the market than 
here. The girls in Canada complain 
that they have very little to choose 
from.—Christian Guardian. 


Always when serious business is on 


hand the vicious indulgences of mod- 
ern life receive the stamp of disap- 


proval. Neither liquor nor tobacco 


can be tolerated. Lieutenant Peary, 


whose vessel Falcon sailed from Bos- 
ton for the Arctic seas on the 6th ult., 
has an order that his men must wholly 
lay aside the pipe and the cigar, and 
forego the pleasures of the curling 


column< of smoke. —Michigan Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


‘Who shall measure a mother’s love 
or a mother’s anxiety? It is the one 
pure, true thing on earth. It did 
not go down in Eden. It. was the 


master-gift that came with mother- 


hood; and when the mother has her 
child in her arms, and it reaches up 


| its dimpled fingers to touch her cheek 
| with its velvet touch of love, like the: 


rod of Moses, it opens a fountain 
that will never cease to flow. | 


In the days of Charles I the Eng- | 


lish Parliament used to assemble at 
7 oclock in the morning, and the 
sergeant-at-arms was sent around 
the town to rouse members who were 
not at their places i in proper season. 


“In the first three weeks of July 
the value of merchandise exports 
‘from New York had been $4,277,860 
larger than it was during the corre- 
period last year. 


~The first suspension bridge, made. 
|of iron chains, was built in China 
some 200 ht ago. 


¢ 


economical, nutritious, 


well on both sides. 


into as many saucers, 


How to Use Dates.—The date is an 
and whole- 


some fruit, specially desirable on the 


nursery bill of fare. . Constipation is 


aicommon form of childish trouble: 
that can always be more safely over- 


come: with fruit and food than with 
medicines. The 
cured .with molasses, are the best, as 


Egyptian dates, 


well as the cheapest. Separate the 
dates and stone them, and chop them 


lightly; and when you are: making: 


white bread, flour a cupful of ‘the| — 


chopped dates and knead them into a: 
loaf of the bread, just before putting 
it. into the pans to rise for the last 
time. Stirred into graham gems just. 
before they go into the oven, they 

make an excellent food for children 
or grown people. For date. cake, 
bake a rich cup cake in layers about 
three- -quarters of an inch thick when 
done; mix half a cupful of whipped 
cream with a cupful of chopped dates 
and spread between the layers. Pile 
three layers high, and ice top and 
sides. If the cake is not to be eaten 
the same day, it is better to omit the 


whipped cream. For sandwiches, cut. 


thin slices of graham or white bread, 
and spread first with butter, and then 
with chopped dates. The butter 
should be free from salt. Try these 
with chocolate at some evening enter- 
tainment. Dates added to apple 
sauce give it a very fine flavor, and 
render the use of sugar ance: 
—Eachange. 


For cholera in chickens, kill the 


sick fowls at once and burn the re- | 


mains. Then, no matter how clean 
you think you have kept the hen- 
house and surroundings, remove the 
well fowls and give the whole prem- 
ises a thorough cleaning. Then close 


the hen-house as close as possible, | 


put a pound of sulphur in an old ket- 
tle, pour on a half pint of alcohol. 
set it inside where you can reach 
it from the door, hold your nose with 
one hand, set fire to the alcohol, shut 
the door and leave. To keep cholera 
away keep things clean.—Farm and 
Fireside. 


Bakep. Eaas,—Separate the whites 
and yolks of six eggs, putting each 
yolk by itself in a cup. Add to the 
whites a saltspoonful of salt and a 
quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Then beat them to a stiff broth, 
spread them on a buttered dish, and 
slip the yolks on top, laying them a 
little apart, and bake five minutes. 


FricassgEED Eaas.—-Boil a dozen 
eggs ten minutes. When cold, peel 
slice. Season some graied bread 
crumbs with salt, pepper and nut- 
meg, and beat the yolks of three raw 
eggs very light. Dust the eggs with 
flour, then dip into the beaten eggs, 
then into bread crumbs, covering 
Fry in hot lard. 


Secret or Goop Ham—The whole 
secret of having boiled ham or corn- 
ed beef juicy and full-flavored is put- 
ting it into boiling water when put 
on to cook, and when it is done let- 
ting it remain in the pot until cold. 


ScaLLopep Eacs.—Break eight eggs 
sift bread 
crumbs over each, dot with butter, 
and season with pepper and salt. Fill 
the saucers with milk, bake till the 
eggs are set, and serve hot. 


A certain class of religionists are 
horrified when they hear of ministers 
playing tennis, or riding bicycles, or 
witnessing a baseball game. They 
talk piously, perhaps tearfully, about 
the dear, good, mistaken men fritter- 
ing away their influence, and wasting 
their time, and falling into bad asso-. 
ciations. Wewill not say that this is 


being righteous overmuch, for the. 


simple reason that there is no right- 


ecusness whatever in it. It is mere 


narrowness and misapprehension. 
Ministers' are human _ beings, 
should. be, with all the natural, inno- 


cent tastes and needs of healthy, well-:| 
developed, broadly educated men. If} 


more ministers of a generation ago] 
had played tennis or taken. some 
other such brain relieving, muscle- 


producing exercise, there. would be | 


fewer prematurely broken down now. : 

We. have no sympathy with those who | 
would shut off clergymen from-every- 

thing jovial or healthful for the sake. 


of surrounding them with an. over-- 


strained reverence. Let, them -be 
men among men, in. hearty, -happy | 


bad 


touch with, the age in 
| 


live. Zion’ 8 Herald. 


Lady Henry Somerset the | 
fact that j in one district in Liverpool, 


in which are no saloons, there is but, " 
one pauper to every one thousand i An- | : 
| habitants. In another district, in|. 

which are two hundred saloons, there | 


is one pauper to 


Tbe only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.- —No Ammonia; No Alurt 
in Millions of Homes—4o Years the 


or}. 


deal-in the course of a year. | 

Get Macheth s ‘pearl, top.’ or 
‘‘ pearl glass.” You will have no 
‘more trouble with breaking ‘from 
heat.) will have’ clear ‘glass 
‘instead’ of ‘misty; fine instead. of 
rough ; right shape instead. “of. 
wrong; and. uniform, one BASS same . 


as another. 


"PACIFIC. 
Theological Seminar 


OAKLAND 


The twenty-fifth’ year of the bee 
gins September 6th. Applicants for admission 
will present themselves, with their credentials, 
at the chapel at 2 Pp, mM ‘of that day. Classical, 
English and special courses provided, Open 
to qualified students of any*Christian church; 
to women as well as to men. Apply to Prof. 
Charles S. Nash, Secretary of F aculty. 


| EVELYN COLLEGE» 


FOR — 


YOUNG WOMEN || ¥ 


Princeton, N. 


Examinations for admission to Evelyn College will be 
held at the College September 25th, 26th and 27th. Fall 
term opens Septempber 27th Full Princeton course of 
study under the Princeton Professors. + lective courses 
ir English Literature, Anglo-Saxon and Early English, 
of Art, Constitucional Government and Interna- 
aw, Advanced Physics, Higher Mathematics, 
essors of these 


Histo 
tional 
Chemistry and Geology, — the 


de ments in PerEsom Co 


THE EVELYN SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Evelyn College. For calendar 
address MISS E. F. ALEXANDER, ones 
Princeton, N. J. 


MT. TAMALPAIS. 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘*Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 


-are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 


Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories: are larger and better. 
_| equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. _ Next 


term August 15th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A M., 
HEAD: MASTER. 


RAND. TYPEW,; 


TE 


S.E. COR. MARKET & THIRD SiS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Best reg, <p school on the Pacific Coast 


Conducted by practical reporters. Pupils 
furnished with excellent situations, Send 
for circular. | 

Cc. 8S. MERRILL, Principal. 


‘Hoitt’s 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 
MILLBRAE, San Mateo Co. — 
_. [NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] 

A first-class home school for boys. Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. Its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University with- 
out examination. Fall term commences August: 
Ist. Send fur catalogue, and mention this 


per. 
{RA G HOTT, Ph D. Master 


WORCESTER (MASS. ) 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses in. Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering and Chemistry, and a gen- 
eral Scientific Course. For catalogue address 


Institute, or H, FULLER, President of 


Faculty. 


Just : 


A fine, tpl lithographic view of San 
Francisco in 1893 for 75c. Sent ‘post- 

paid to.any portion of the world for $1. 

We also have a fine selected stock of _ _ 
photographs of the City and State at 
$1.75 per' dozen; and‘ albums’ and. 
viens from, 25¢ up. Maps and guide 
books. 


| 


107 STREET; 
| SAN FRANOIBOO. 


| 1222 Pine St., 


— 


“BELMON SCHOOL. 


ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa. Francisco, prepares for 
any college or-sehaohof sciénve.) 


are admitted without examination ta the Univer- 
sity of California.in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited 
vanced chemistey.' 
University in all subjects,on. w. ich, certificates 
are ever accepted, an \ also at Cornell yes 
“| sity. 

TWENTY will ‘ena le 


| Many young men of slender means. to enjoy a 


advantages of the school at a moderate cost. re 


in physical traiming:at ‘College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. | 


Next term opens August gth. Insvection in- 


vited; on application; references re- 


quired. 
WF. REID, A.M. (Harvard), . Head Mas- 


ter, Belmont, California, | 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY,. 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 


choicest: music a specialty. Next term be- 


gins 2, 1893. Send for circulars. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Next term commences MONDAY, 
JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
students for the Universities and Col- 


K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 Eleventh 
street, corner —: Oakland; Cal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


| 


- Published | 


mans 


T. A. ROBINSON, 


iM, 


’ 
| 


|| 
' 


A Select school for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 
Seventeenth year; 18 professors ana teach- 


ers. For catalogue or information address the | 


Princi 
1036 


, Rev. EDWARD B. GHURBOH, A.M., 
alencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


IELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telezraph Ave., Oakland | 


_A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
THIS SCHOOL, 


thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address - 


MRS. W. B. Principal. 


Writing, Pen- 
Brapohes, ete. 


Book: 


Shortharid, T 


p, Telegraphy, En 


Life Scholar ship, $75. 


SAN FRANCISSU. 


President: 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 

| Bverything in these lines.with which 
to furnish a home. completely. 

Prices to: Churches and Sunday Schools. 


od | There Is Not a Han Woman 


4 


2 


it There Is Not an Ink Consumer Teiometie 


exclusive- 
if fully’ realized i 
of ink, pens and time. rd 

as © would not use the Davis 

Automatic nkatand exclusively 
iy he but ap ed its cleanli- 
conveniénce, and s.ving of 
having occasion to use at! 
inkstand at home, who would be | 
withoutthe DavisAutomatic Ink- 
stand if he or she butknew thet it: 


ipyoe BD ts always tead for use, keeps the 
call dink pire and fluid until used. 
themselves each, year in the saving of ink, 4nd pens, ::.This alone 

) red pér cent. afinually on the investment. 


Go. G. 


Sold on approval. 


SOm co. 


3 and § Front Street, San Francisco. 
South Broadway, LosAngeles. 


“BELMONT “SCHOOL, WITH WHICH Hoexine’. 


Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 


It is acerédited at Stanford 


| A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
"| covering 7,500 square feet} five athletic grounds, 
| all under the direction of the present imstructor 


VAN 


4 


~ 


leges at home and abroad. For . 
further particulars apply to MRS. M. 
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page of THE PAaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, REv. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


Southern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 
tions from Southern California will ph. 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Ca]. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed 4 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should }. 


in cvery Congregational family.” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


How can we get money to put into | 


church work and all the missions ? 
Perhaps the article “Thrift” may be 
suggestive along this line. : 
Judging from the small number of 
items which come into the office of 
the editors of the eighth-page, church 
work in Southern California must be 
moving very quietly. The church 
notes and personals are meager, and 
the Sunday-school notes brief, and 
the College is taking its vacation. 
The article by RevsHenry W. Jones, 
which appears on this-page, was read 
before the Educational Convention in 
Los Angeles, and was most inspiring, 


as the speaker's face shone in sym- 


pathy with his high theme. 

One lesson of hard times should 
be learned. We ought to learn how 
to value small things. We will now 
think before we say, “They are not 
worth picking.” ‘There has been a 
vast amount of waste. Read the ar- 
ticle “Thrift” on this page. 

Talk on finance is amusing. A 
very strong voice on the train was 
discussing in clear-cut sentences the 
financial situation. Its cause, its 
remedy, were vividly sketched with 
the air of one who knew the car-full 
could hear it all. The one gentle- 
man who sat by his side spoke so low 
that his words were unheard, but the 
young man’s reply was full of bold 
assurance as he denied the force of 
the objection. But the bubble which 
had grown to the size ofa balloon was 
broken, and as it collapsed the voice 
lowered and we heard the admission 
that the young man did rot pretend 
to know anything about it—that it 
was, after all, a most difficult ques- 
tion. 

The practical man does not seem 
to know what to do any more than 
the scholar, and the plausible opin- 
ions are not two, but twenty. And 
perhaps there is far less to do than 
we imagine. All practical men, and 
scholars, too, admit that time is a 
great factor. The doctors of medi- 
cine have learned to count very large- 
ly upon this. Whether time does the 
work or the medicine, the doctor has 
the credit. 

One shrewd bit of advice is, “ wait 


_ patiently as possible, for wait you 


must.” 
Two types of mind are often found. 


~The one sees a part, draws too large 


@ conclusion, and moves forward on 
insufficient evidence—result, disaster. 
The other sees a part, draws too large 
a conclusion, and draws back—result, 
nothing. Are these minds very un- 
like, or very much the same? That 
is the question. 

Every man who moves forward 
makes blunders, many at first. If 
these blunders impress him strongly, 
and his success is moderate, he may 
pass into the second type. He be- 
comes an employe, and, if his position 
is lucrative and his firm strong, he 
becomes a good-natured, full-blooded 
conservative, looking with superior 
calm upon the rash man who con- 
cludes upon insufficient evidence. 
He has had experience. He little 
dreams that the man who has smart- 
ed for his blunders, but still moves 
forward on his own account, is really 
reaching a third stage vastly better 
than either—a tpye of mind still ag- 
gressive in its forward movement, 


still optimistic and full. of faith—- 
more faith than ever—but, having 


learned to examine the question more 


fully, still moves forward, and blun- 


ders less and less. His falls are always 
forward, and he rises farther on the 
way. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. A. E. Tracy and wife have 
been spending a few days in Santa 
Barbara. | 

The writer of the account of Mrs. 
Sumner’s life was Rev. L. H. Frary, 
not Mrs. Frary, as printed by mistake 
in a late number of Tue Paciric. 

Ex-Governor Merrill of Rialto has 
returned from his Eastern trip of 
three months. He went no farther 
than Chicago; but took a swing 
around, involving about 8,000 miles, 
returning by the Northern Pacific. 

Frederick H. Billings, assistant 
professor in science in Pomona Uol- 
lege, was married August 15th, and 
will soon take up his residence in his 
own house at Claremont. 

Professor D. H. Colcord writes of 
his visit to old friends in Danvers 
Center, Mass. 

Rev. J. R. Knodell accepts the call 
of the First church of San Bernardi- 
no. He has resigned his charge in 
Lake Linden, Mich., and plans to be- 
gin work in San Bernardino the sec- 


ond Sunday in October. He is com- 


mended as “a very attractive preach- 
er—strong and tender—one who will 
always have large congregations.” 
He was pastor for four years at Un- 
ion City, Mich:,.during which period 
the membership of the church was 
largely increased. Before that he 
was pastor at Mason City, Iowa, and 
has lately received a call to return to 
the pastorate of that church; but has 
declined to accept it.on account of 
the need of a change of climate for 


his wife. ee 


¥ 


| friends. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Miss S. M. Mead is the efficient 
Superintendent of our school at San 
Jacinto. The school takes no vaca- 
tion. A Fourth of July picnic at the 
pleasant home of the superintendent 
was attended by over 80. A union 
Sunday-school teachers’ meeting, al- 
ternating in the three churches on 
Wednesday evenings, is found to be 
a means to greater efficiency in the 
work. 

Superintendent Case spent Sunday, 
August 13th, with the small but per- 
severing school recently organized 
at Bouquet Canyon, a very much iso- 
lated district 20 miles from the near- 
est preaching place. 

Since last announced, the follow- 
ing schools have sent in their Chil- 
dren’s Day offerings: West End 
Sunday-school, Los Angeles, $5.82; 
Encinitas and Olivenheim Sunday- 
schools, $2.20; Santa Ana Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, $2; First Con- 
gregational Sunday-school, San Diego, 
$22.22. 

Mentone school reports sending 
direct to the Boston Treasury its 
Children’s Day offering amounting 
to $4. Westminster did likewise to 
the amount of $11.67. 

A few schools are still delaying to 
report their Children’s Day offerings. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Epitors Pacrric: Kindly grant me 
space for a word as to the very 
courteous correction made by Rev. J. 
L. Hatch in your issue of August 9th. 
I am not in the habit of making pub- 
lic historical statements that need 
correction. The authority for the 
statements made should, perhaps, 
have been given; though that is not 
usual in a newspaper article. They 
were taken from “Christianity in the 
United States,” a book of eight hun- 
dred pages, written by Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester, and published in 1890 by 
Hunt & Eaton, New York. The 
group of sentences quoted is on page 
632. In foot-notes Dr. Dorchester 
gives the following authority for the 
statements, the statements being in 
quotation marks: “God is only an ab- 
stract force or goodness, and has 
never revealed himself, but remains & 
shadow or silence.” (Horticultural 
Hall Lecture, Boston, January, 1870.) 
“He [Jesus] was only a mythologic 
demigod”; “a hideous idol.” (Radical, 
Vol. II, p. 524:) “Jesus of Nazareth, 
as given in the New Testament, is of- 
fensive to me in the extreme.” (Rev. 
J. L. Hatch, Radical, Vol. III, p. 524.) 


Either the memory of Mr. Hatch or | 


the pen of the historian has slipped. 
Respectfully yours, E. D. Weace. 
Nationa City, Cal. 


— 


HEALTH. 


Somewhat careful observation of 
men who overwork leads to the con- 
clusion that it is not & sudden strain 
which breaks a man, but a long-con- 
tinued strain, involving much loss of 
sleep. Sleep was designed to restore 
the nervous energy and keep it fresh. 
The storage battery illustrates the 
principle of the brain. The latest 
batteries will permit of a heavy draft, 
but when drawn upon they must be 
promptly restored, or they soon be- 
come ineffective. Take full time for 
sleep. Crowd the work as much as 
may be required, and so long as the 
sleep comes regularly, and in full 
measure, there is safety. 


THRIFT—A REAL EXPERIENCE. 


In an Eastern State, more than a 
hundred miles from his main market, 
four miles from the depot from which 
he shipped, lived asmall farmer. He 
had five acres of land—one raised 
three crops—celery, cauliflower and 
nutmeg melons, and each year he 
rested two of his five acres. He en- 
riched his land with manure drawn 
home from the town four miles away. 
He had grown to be a man of means, 


and when I saw him he was building 


a good brick house with the results 
of his thrift. He feared no competi- 
tion, though he had a vast amount of 
it, having one neighbor who had a 
market garden of forty acres. I do 
not think he would have feared 
Chinese competition. mixed 


brains with his.work, and was tireless | 


and watchful. He told me much 
about his . work, and much. which 
needs to he heeded in California. 
Here are a few of his sentences: 

“I count the cabbage worms my 
They take my neighbor's 
croup. He weakly lets them have it. 
I kill the worms, save my crop, and 
reap the harvest.” 

“I count the dry weather my friend. 
My competitor waits for the rain 
and loses. I water and save my crop.” 

“I count the best season. the worst 
for me, because however indolent or 
stupid my competitor, nature works 
so well,for him that when she is «at 
her best I can do little to aid her to 
do betterforme” ........ 

“Istudy my work. Twelve years 
ago, by a careful experiment, I learn- 
ed how to raisecaulifiower. I found, 
by cutting down beside my plants 
every day, that for several weeks they 
made no growth; that then sudden- 
ly the roots grew very fast for a week 


lor two, and those few days fixed the | 


character of thecrop. If the ground 
was hard and dry, the roots ‘balled 
up’; if damp and mellow, they struck 
deep. Thus, deep cultivation was 
indicated, and liberal watering at the 
proper time.” 

“IT attribute most of my success to 
the simple fact that all I raise is 
the best of its kind and always finds 
ready market. I can deal with the 
most reliable dealers, because my 
product is choice. I raise but three 
things, that I may become more ex- 
pert. I cultivate only three acres, 
that I may be able to do my work 
thoroughly, whatever the season.” 


THE WORKINGMAN HIS OWN BEST 
TOOL. 


BY REV. HENRY W. JONES, CLAREMONT. — 


I am to show up an error which it 
is the mission of the Christian College 
to correct, an error which has invad- 
ed our American civilization—must we 
not confess, temporarily mastered it? 
It is respecting the true place and 
power of money. 

A turning away from other modes 
of securing one’s ends to the use of 
money in attaining them. 

The end in view is power—that 


which money is supposed to possess. 
I will not deny that it has a large de- 
gree of the efficiency that is attribut- 
ed to it. In the present state of so- 
ciety the general estimate is at least 
somewhere near the truth. But let 
us know what this error is doing for 
us in certain directions. - : 
Trace its effects in trades, manu- 
facture, and even professions. It 
says, Whatever adaptabilities I may 
have for this business I will disre- 
gard, except as they indicate some- 
what how I can get rich the fastest. 
The particular calling I follow will 
be for the sake of the money I can 
make init. With that I am to make 
my impression on the world. Thus 
one’s calling becomes incidental, 
trausitional, to be abandoned for any- 
thing else that pays better. Will he 
now be likely to choose it as carefully 
or learn it as thoroughly? Take the 
medical profession. Certainly, here 


is evident. They to whom we so in- 
trust our lives as to physicians ought 
to be as thoroughly prepared for the 
great responsibility as study and en- 
tire devotion to their calling can 
make them. But there are many 
who enter it merely to make money, 
to leave it for something else, if it 
should disappoint this expectation. 
What incentive is there to thorough- 
ness in preparation for a career so 
uncertain? “For men who take the 
first rank, or even the second, in the 
professions,” as another truly says, 
“there may and ought to be large 
pecuniary rewards. But these emolu- 
ments. are never legitimately more 
than incidents of the calling. If 
money is set up as the highest ideal 
and aim, the chances are that the in- 
dividual will become a mere grubber, 
or one of hopeless professional medi- 
ocrity.” | 

This commercial spirit appears in 
our politics. It is not an accident 
that the United States Senate is grad- 
ually becoming a body of millionaires. 
Is it true that to secure a fortune is 
the -way to cbtain the highest offices 
in State and nation? Is it true, on 
the other hand, that to secure office is 
the shortest way to a fortune? ’ What 
does the fact prophesy for thé future 
of our Republic that year by year a 
larger number of votes are purchasa- 
ble, and that business men prefer to 
contribute money for political pur- 
poses rather than give personal at- 
tention to political duties even so 
much as to vote? A leading business 
man of New York confessed for him- 
self and his class—‘“ We have thought 
this thing over, and we find that it 
pays better to neglect our city affairs 
than to attend to them; that we can 
make more money in the time re- 
quired for the full discharge of our 
political duties than the politicians 
can steal from us on account of our 
not discharging them.” It is need- 
less to ask what sort of government 
will result from that style of citizen- 
ship. | 

See what this spirit is doing in the 
sphere of journalism. The function 
of the newspaper is to give the news, 
reports of actual occurrenses frcm 
day to day, with due regard to their 
intrinsic importance, to the public 
morality and to personal rights. 
Whether the actual angen a ful- 
fills this ideal I need not ask. If not, 
complaint is silenced, and that satis- 
factorily to most minds, when it is 
said for the publisher that he runs 
his press to make money. What else 
does he doitfor? In _ the editorial 
columns the editor is supposed to be 
giving his own.opinions,and tobe 


| contending for his own principles. | 
t | bit of rope with a man at each end, 
‘toe to toe, and if either slacks 


Is he doing this.to-day? Hear what 
he is reported t@ haye said in & speech 
at press dinner in New: York ately: 
“I am paid $150 per week for keep- 
ing honest the. paper 
I am connected with. Others Of jy 

are paid similar ® »for domg 
similar things. ‘allow 
honest opinions to be 


ise of my paper, like Othello, my 


ability to do anything and everything 


the mischief of the commercial spirit. 


BAYS. 


Others of you | 


printed in one 


occupation would be gone. The 
business of a leading journalist is to 


distort the truth, to vilify, to fawn 
at the feet of Mammon, and to 


sell his country and his race for 
daily bread, or for what is about 
the same, his salary. You know this, 
and I know it, and what foolery to 
be toasting an independent press. 
We are the tools and vassals of rich 
men behind the scenes. We are 
jumping-jacks. They pull the string 
and we dance. Our time, our talent, 
our possibilities, are all the property 
of other men. We are intellectual 
prostitutes.” Let us call this an ex- 
aggeration;.there is truth enough in 
it to show that this profession has 


not escaped the contagion of the} 


commercial spirit. 

Again: This error would revolu- 
tionize our system of education. 
The true object of what we call edu- 
cation is not to fit one out with trade 
or profession. When it has done its 
work it has made a man or woman, 
not a joiner, or a doctor, or a mer- 
chant, or a school teacher. At a par- 
ticular time he will begin to learn 
his trade or profession, but that is 
not in any true sense his education. 
One might almost say that his edu- 
cation leaves off at the point where 
his trade training or profession train- 
ing begins. Now, this false idea re- 
specting money makes the chief 
question in education. “What stu- 
dies will pay best?” And it goes on to 
ask, “Latin? Who ever saw a bank 
check written in Latin? Greek? 
The idea that a man can’t secure a 
lucrative practice as a physician un- 
less he can read Thucydides. Do 
a tailor’s suits bring any higher 
prices, or does he get auy more to 
make for his familiarity with Aristotle 
or Dugald Stuart?” Yet how many 
parents make a fatal mistake here! 
Said President Gates of Amherst Col- 
lege lately, “What right has any 
father whose circumstances are such 
as to make it possible to give his son 
a liberal education—what right has 
any s:ich father to shut his son for- 
ever out from those broad horizons 
of life which belong to the liberally 
educated man? When the son, who 
is to you as the apple of your eye, 
stands before you in his early teens; 
lot the arch enemy of all goodness 
offer you any prize he will on condi- 
tion that you will bind forever to his 
side that son’s right arm. Suppose 
that by thus maiming and disfigur- 
ing God’s likeness in his body you 
could start him in life with more 
money at thirty years than he could 
hope .to attain in any other way. 
Would the prospect for a moment 
tempt you? And is it aless serious 
matter to dwarf the soul and cripple 
the divine energies of the mind and 


heart? You would reject with in-| 


dignant scorn the offer of a fortune 
won by allowing him to be physically 
maimed; and can we who are able to 
send our sons on into the larger life 
which only prolonged education can 
procure for them, for a moment tam- 
per with the question whether some 
added keenness in money-getting, 
and the somewhat earlier attainment 
of the means of self-support, should 
be held a good and sufficient reason 
for the eternal dwarfing of the mind 
and soul of the sons whom God has 
intrusted to our care?” 


This error turns aside many a 
young man fitted for a high position 
in the ranks of usefulness, where he 
is greatly needed. ‘There are more 
ways than one of doing good,” he 
hat is so powerful an in- 
fluence as money? Once I get fairly 
at work with my talents, and I can 
support half a dozen missionaries. 
But the half a dozen embryo mission- 
aries that he would be willing to 
support hear his reasoning about 
money, follow his example, and 
each of them sets about raising 
money enough to support half a 
dozen missionaries. Many a man 
of those best fitted for personal 
work in the spheres of religion and 
benevolence excuses himself. “I can’t 
spare time and thought for such 
things,” he says. A man to succeed 
in business must devote his whole 
energies to it. Accordingly, this one 
thing Ido. I will earn, and others 


‘will do the personal work. Let the 


ministers do it. Hire some one from 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. It is not in my line. Every 
man to his trade.” And unless his 
principles are wrong, he is right. A 
gentleman, trained to business, said 
to another, who was in need of a 
partner, “I have been long intimate 
with the business men of this city; 
can I not meet your want?” “You'll 
excuse me, but you have the reputa- 
tion of being interested in matters 
outside of business.” “Yes, and I 
trust Ishall always deserve that repu- 


station: “Oh, but. you know that 


business, as it is now. conducted, is a 


ever 80 little, the other jerks it away.” 


“Yes, I knowit; itis atrue picture 


drawn to life.” “You see? You'll 
éxcuse me.” And he bowed him out. 
F’'need not ask whether these promises 
of financial aid to philanthropical 
enterprises are generally fulfilled, 
which men make to their better na- | 


ture when they thus substitute their | 


earnings for their personal service. 
‘If they are, then the treasuries of 
churches, colleges, benevolent s80- 
cieties, hospitals, etc., are full. “Yet,” 
as another says, “the truest and best 
help any one can give to others is not 
in material things, but in ways that 
can make them stronger and better. 
Money is good alms when money is 
really needed; but in the divine gift 
of hope, friendship, courage, sym- 
pathy, and love, it is paltry and poor. 
Usually the help people need is not 
so much the lightening of their bur- 
dens as fresh strength to enable 
them to bear their burden and stand 
up under it. The best thing we can 
do for another, some one has said, is 
not ‘fo make! some “things easy for 
him, but to make something of him. 

How unfavorable to personal cu!- 
ture is this commercial atmosphere ! 
How many drop music, standard lit- 
erature, art study and practice, elo- 
cution, debate, one thing or another 
in which they might have excelled, 
to the delighting and instructing of 
the circle of near friends, and often of 
awider public! It blights the shoots 
of originality and tends to reduce 
society to monotony, as well as medi- 
ocrity. 

Under this regime, the comfort of 
life: languishes. These whom we are 
contemplating are Mammon’s mar- 
tyrs. Talk of the privations of mis- 
sionaries. Here are multitudes of 
people enduring worse privations in 
the sight of plenty, with no conscious- 


outlook on ripening fields of useful- 
ness around them which their own 
hands have sown, no smile beaming 
on them of admiring angels, watch- 
ing them with the earnest sympathy 
of colaborers. And they never will 
enjoy life, these martyrs who have 
turned their crowns into money. To 
extract pleasure from money is an 
art, requires study, practice, like any 
art. When their set time comes to 
turn their money into pleasure, they 
will have no idea how to do it, any 
more than the boy who spent his first 
five dollars for honey and sat down 
before it for the best good time he 
ever had in his life. ; 

Have you heard of the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone? If not, 
what is it then that is turning every- 
thing into gold? The toilful search 
for it, of which we have read, was al- 
ways with the pleasantest anticipa- 
tions of what was to be done with the 
gold into which everything would be 
turned. Was there then no anxious 
inquiry what was to be done without 
the things which were to be thus 
transmuted? Alas; there isnone! It 
is easy in picturing what things 
money can do, to forget what good 
things it can undo. It is an enemy 
not to be surrendered to without de- 
basement. | 
‘* Thou shalt lower to his level day by day; | 
What is fine within thee growing coarse to 

: sympathize with clay. 
Thou art mated to a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have 
weight to drag thee down.” 

Money is not that one tool of our 
earthly calling, to buy which we can 
afford to sell all our other faculties 
and endowments. The Christian Col- 
lege stands as a living protest against 
this error, teaching that our one 
great implement is ourselves; our 
one great work, usefulness. As the 
united testimony of its various de- 
partments, to its students, and 
through them to the world, it says: 

Life should mean, first, self-de- 
velopment. We ought to find our 
greatest self-satisfaction in seeing our 
own faculties grow and expand. The 
skill that can make an invisible joint 
in @ piece of furniture, or a smoothly 
working piece of delicate machinery 
in brass or iron; the ability to draw a 
graceful outline, to lay forms and 
colors together so as to rival nature’s 
landscapes, to write or execute music 
that can make the very soul march or 
halt—these are the possibilities which 
God has planted in us. Shall they 
be suffered to die out? Shall the 
hills and valleys of our varying in- 
dividualities be graded off by this 
money-making propensity, and society 
reduced to a dead level that has no 
outlook beyond dollars and cents? 
Of two things which a man can do 
well, he ought to choose for his call- 
ing the nobler. If we can bless the 
world directly with voice, pen, or 
skillful hand-labor as much as by 
turning our labor into money, the 
former is the nobler life—the life for 
us. 
For, life should mean, secondly, 
usefulness. Ourselves, our sympathy, 
our voices, the deeds of our hands, 
work that has personality in it, are 
immeasurably more potent for good 
than the money into which we are 
too glad to transmute these. To 
make something and sell it, and with 
the proceeds hire some one to go and 
visit a sick family, isa very round- 
about way of relieving their wants. 
For some unfortunate people, to be 
sure, it is the only method available. 
Alas, that any should prefer that way ! 
Always our study should be, how can 
myself be most useful? By no proper | 
use of terms can I call my money my- 


self! When an opportunity is offer- 


ness of nobleness to sustain them, no’ 


ed to serve mankind directly with my 

hands, my feet, my voice, my loving 

sympathy, my prayers, I make a sad 
bargain if I sell myself and hand over 
the price. 

“‘ Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms, 

three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.’’ 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 
For Week Beginning August 27, 1893. 
BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject. — Continual Witnessing 
(Ps. xxxiv). 

The value of witnessing for Christ 
is enhanced by its constancy. Search 
lights and: danger signals are for 
emergencies; the modest light-house 
isa beacon of warning and of wel- 
come, bearing witness to the faithful- 
ness and constancy of a government 
that supports it. The witness of a 
daily life is maintained by the power 
of God in the human soul. If we 
maintain our connection with Christ 
we shall be witnesses €ontinually 
for him. If separated from him, 
then, like the electric light severed 
from the battery, we cannot witness 
to the light and the truth. (Acts 
xxvi: 22; John v: 31; Heb. x:15;. 
Isa. xliii : 10.) 

Genuine witnessing must emanate 
from the heart. It will be free from 
ostentation. True witnessing for 
Christ is neither boastful nor seldom. 
The sun rising makes long shadows, 
and the sun declining casts lengthen- 
ing shadows; but the sun in his me- 
ridian power, when he is highest, 
makes none. Men just beginning > 
the Christian life make shadows; but — 
as they grow in strength the shadows 
shorten. When they decline in faith 
and Christian graces the shadows 
lengthen. | 


‘* Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross we bear.” 


(Rom. xii: 1; IL Cor. iii: 5, 6; Gal. 
ii: 20; Ps. xlvi:1;I1 Tim.i:3.) | 
The need of continual witnessing is 
apparent to all thoughtful Christians. 
Humanity is so mixed, the evil with 
the good, that an occasional though 
mighty act is insufficient. . The act of 
an Abraham was that of an hour, and 
of one man; ours must be daily, and 
shared by everybody. In the ocean, 
pebbles are found with diamonds; in 
the soil, dross with gold; in the gar- 
den, weeds with flowers; in the field, 
tares with wheat; in the world, sin- 
ners and saints, the righteous and the 
unrighteous. Every Christian should 
be a luminous, loving witness. Every 
one has some opportunity to witness 
for Christ. Let nothing hide Christ 
from the sinner. A few weeks ago 
the writer, in conversation with a 
gentleman who had visited Chicago 
and the East, very naturally inquired 


feeds 


| about his frequency to the house of 


God, and the servants of Christ he 
had heard preaching the gospel of 
salvation. He said, “In the morning 
I heard Rev. , and could not see 
the Master for the man. In the even- 
ing I heard Rev. ,and could not 
see the man for the Master.” Shall 
we so witness that men shall, in see- 
ing our good works, glorify our Fath- 
er which is in heaven ? 

(Gal. vi: 4; Col. i: 10;I Thess. ii: 12; 
Luke xvii:10; I John ii:6; II Thess. 
1i: 15; Johniii: 16.) 

Piymovutrs Cuurca, San Francisco. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A considerable number of the men 
who went down with the British war- 
ship Victoria were Wesleyans, and 
Dr. Stevenson has offered ten or a 
dozen places in the Children’s Home 
for children whose fathers were 
drowned in the disaster. 

In 1850 we consumed annually less 
than two gallons a head of malt 
liquors; now between thirteen and 
fifteen. But we import half a mill- 
ion and more of beer-drinkers per 
annum; and this year a good many 
more. | 

Rev. Geo. A. Brown, son of the 
late Bishop John M. Brown, states 
that he discovered duriny a late visit 
to Washington that Hon. Hoke 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, has 
appointed thirty-five colored men to 
various positions in his department. 

A notice in the Thinker for April 
of President Fairchild’s theology, by 
Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith, son of 
the late Dr. Henry B. Smith, exem- 
plifies the Scripture, “Instead of the 
fatbers shall be the children.” It is 
as calm as Dr. Fairchild’s words, and 
as discriminating as Dr. Smith’s. 

The fifty-sixth annual report of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has just been issued. It shows 
a total of receipts from all resources 
of $1,014,504. A deficit of $54,524, 
carried over from last year, has been 
made good, and a balance of $1,858 
is in the treasury. The women’s s0- 
cieties and boards have raised $329,- 
889. During the year ninety mis- 
sionaries have been sent out uader 
the supervision of the Board. The 
list of missionaries includes 628 men 
and women working in the misgion 
fields. The Women’s Foreign Mis- 


sion Society has 7,115 auxiliary soci- 


eties and bands. — 
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